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FOLK-TALES OF THE LAPPS., 
(Continued from p- 162.) 


THE 


l, THE FOX AND THE BEAR, FROM KARASJOK, 

Once upon a time a fox went out for a walk, 
and came to a road where a Hill Lapp had just 
driven with a reindeer. The fox sat down on 
the roadside and thought, “‘Now, God alone 
knows what will happen if I pretend to be dead 
and lie on the roadside till the next Hill Lapp 
comes past.” As he thought so he did. The 
fox laid himself down and stretched his legs out 
exactly as if he were dead and frozen. He had 
not been there long before a Hill Lapp drove past 
with a reindeer. When the Lapp saw that there 
was a dead fox laid on the way, he at once took 
him up and cast him in the sledge and laid him 
under the rope with which his load was fastened. 
The fox lay just as if he were dead, and held his 
legs out exactly as if he were stiff with cold. But 
when the Lapp began to drive away the fox rolled 
off the sledge. Now the Lapp had no idea that 
the fox was not dead, and so he picked him up 
and put him on another sledge, further back in the 


line of sledges. Then the fox rolled off again. | your den and eat me.” 


Become : Axes—Assassinations | 


Miller's | 





rope which fastened the sledges together. This 
he gnawed in two, and the last sledge was left 
standing alone. The line of sledges was long, and 
so the Lapp did not at once observe what had 
happened. But when he had driven on for some 
time it began to snow, and when he went back to 
look after his sledges he found that the last one 


| was missing. So he loosed a reindeer and returned 
|to seek it; but the snow had filled the tracks, 


and it was not possible for him to find it. The 
fox took the fish and ran away to a place where 
he could eat his prey. Upon his way to the place 
where he could eat his prey in peace he met a 
bear. “‘ Where did you get that fish from ?” asked 
the bear. “Oh,” said the fox, “I put my tail in 
a stream where the elves* dwell, and the fish caught 
hold of my tail.” ‘Could you make the fish hang 
to my tail, too?” asked the bear. “ You can’t 
bear what I bore,” said the fox. “ Buh!” grumbled 
the bear. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t I bear what you bore, 
you old fox?” “Oh, very well, grandfather bear,” 
replied the fox; “then you must also put your 
tail in the fairy stream and try. I will show you 
the way.” Then the fox took the bear to a stream, 
and said, ‘See, grandfather, here is the place 
where I caught my fish.” Then the bear put his tail 
down into the stream. In the mean time the fox 
trotted round the neighbourhood while the bear’s 
tail began to freeze in the ice. After a time, when 
the fox was sure that the bear’s tail was frozen 
hard and fast, he began to shout, “Come here, 
elves, here is a bear sitting and fouling your 
stream!” Then the people came running with 
bows and spears. When the bear saw them, he 
jumped up in such a hurry that he pulled his tail 
in two. But the fox ran away to the forest and 
hid himself under the root of a fir tree, and said to 
his foot, “ Oh, my foot, what will you do when I 
am found out?” “I will run quickly.” “And 
what will you do, my ear, when I am found out?” 
“ Right well will I hear.” “ And you, my nose, 
what will youdo?” “I will scent what is afar 
off.” “ And my tail, what will you do when I am 
found out?” “I will steer your course. Go out! 
go out!” But before the fox came out the bear 
found him, and began to pull and tear amongst 
the roots. At last he got hold of the fox’s tail, 
pulled him out of his hole, threw him on his back, 
and began to run away with him. On the way 
they passed an old stump, and on it sat a wood- 
pecker, tapping at the bark. “I'd a better time 
of it when I painted those little birds in variegated 
colours,” muttered the fox to himself. “ What 
are you saying, you old fox?” asked the bear. 
“ Oh, nothing,” answered the fox. “ Carry me to 

So they went on ; but it 


This time the Lapp put the fox on the last sledge, | was not long before they met another woodpecker. 


which had fish in it. 
time, the fox began to come to life again, and 
stretched himself out so that he got hold of the 


When he had driven some | “I’d a better time 


of it when I painted those 


* Ret-folk, 7, ¢., underground people, 
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little birds in variegated colours,” muttered the 
fox to himself. ‘“Can’t you paint me, too, in the 
same way,” asked the bear. ‘ You couldn’t bear 
all the pain, nor stand all the work it needs,” 
answered the fox. “To do that a pit must be dug, 
twigs twisted, a pole driven in, tar poured in 
the pit, and the whole set afire.” “I don’t care 
how great the trouble may be,” answered the bear ; 
“T will undergo it all.” When all was ready, 
the fox bound him fast with the twigs lying 
on the edge of the pit, and then lighted the tar. 
And when the flame blazed up the fox sat himself 
on the bear’s back and began to gnaw the twigs 
with which he was bound. The bear thought that 
the fox was now going to decorate his back, and 
said, “‘ Hot! hot! you old fox.” “I thought you 
couldn’t bear the little pain which the little bird 
could bear,” said the fx. “I can bear it! I can 
bear it!’ shouted the bear. His hair began to 
singe. Just then the fox bit through the last twig 
and gave the bear a push, so that he tumbled into 
the pit. 

The fox then ran away into the woods and 
stayed there till the fire had burnt itself out. He 
then went back, and took with him a sack, into 
which he put the bones that he collected, and went 
away with it on his back. 

After a while he met a Hill Lapp who was 
driving a reindeer. When the fox saw the Lapp 
he shook the bag so that the bones rattled. The 
Lapp heard it, and thought, “Surely that was the 
chinking of silver and gold.” “What have you 
there?” asked the Lapp. “The inheritance of 
my forefathers,” answered the fox. “Shall we 
trade?” “Oh, yes; but show me what you have 
to barter—show me the silver and gold with which 
you will pay.” “No; I haven’t the heart to do 
that,” replied the fox. “’Tis the inheritance of my 
forefathers.” “How much do you want for the 
sack?” asked the Lapp. “Oh, when you give me 
that reindeer,” said the fox, “this two winters 
old reindeer, and this three winters old reindeer, 
and the little female reindeer there, then you shall 
have both the sack and what it contains.” “ You 
shall have them,” answered the Lapp. And so 
they agreed, and the Lapp took the sack and the 
fox took the reindeer. ‘ But,” said the fox, “ you 
must not look into the sack before you have gone 
some distance on your way over five or six hills. 
If you look in before, all the silver and gold will 
become burnt bones.” Then each went his way, 
the Lapp with his silver sack and the fox with the 
reindeer. But the Lapp could not overcome his 


curiosity any longer, and looked into the sack 
before he had gone over five or six his, and found 
only burat bones. It was then clear to him that 
the fox had fooled him, and he ran on his snow 
skates after the fox’s footprints on the snow. 
When the fox saw that he was followed he wished 
that one of the man’s skates might break, and in 





a twinkling one of the snow skates broke in two, 
Then the Lapp took a reindeer and followed the 
fox. But when the fox saw that he was followed 
again he once more wished, “ Right off, right off 
may the foot of the reindeer come”; and in an 
instant the reindeer broke one of his feet off and 
the Lapp was obliged to stop. Now the fox could 
go in peace to his hole ; but he could not kill the 
reindeer, and therefore was obliged to look for 
some one to help him. So he called together all 
the beasts of prey—bears, wolves, gluttons, ermines, 
wood-mice, white foxes, snakes, owls, toads. They 
all came to help him to kill the reindeer, and each 
one seized the reindeer in his own fashion. The 
bear shot the reindeer in the jawbone, and the 
place is still called the “ bear’s arrow.” The wolf 
shot him in the rump, and therefore the reindeer 
has a mark there like an arrow, which is called 
the “ wolf’s arrow.” The glutton shot him in the 
back of the neck, therefore the reindeer has a 
mark there left by the glutton’s arrow. The 
ermine shot him in the throat, therefore there is 
still a mark there left by the ermine’s arrow in the 
lower part of the windpipe. The wood-mouse shot 
him in the cleft of the hoof, and therefore there is 
still the mark of the wood-mouse’s arrow between 
the hoofs. The owl shot him in the anus, and 
therefore there is still the mark of the owl’s arrow. 
The white fox shot him in the root of the ear, and 
therefore there is still at the back of the eara 
little piece of bone which is called the white fox’s 
arrow. The viper shot him in the fat of the 
intestines, and therefore there is still between the 
fat of the intestines a mark which is called the 
viper’s arrow. The toad shot in the fat of the 
heart, and therefore there is a little gristle between 
the heart fat and the heart, still called the toad’s 
arrow. Thus they killed all the reindeer. 

“ Now I will wash out the half-digested con- 
tents of the reindeer’s stomach,” said the fox, and 
took the stomach with him behind a stone. Just 
then he began to howl and shout, as if some one 
had caught him and was beating him to death. 
When all the beasts of prey heard the fox howl so 
loudly they became afraid and fled in all directions. 
But the ermine and the wood-mouse stayed. Now 
the fox had all the spoil to himself, and was about 
to boil it ; but just as he began a Hill Lapp came 
up—the one he had fooled. “ What are you doing 
here?” asked the Lapp. “ Why did you tell me 
a lie and sell me burnt bones, and why have you 
put to death the reindeer?” “ Beloved brother,” 
whimpered the fox, “do not for a moment think 
it was I that did it. "Twas my companions who 
killed them.” 

Just then the Lapp caught sight of the ermine 
and the wood-mouse, who were sneaking between 
the stones, their snouts all glistening with fat. So 
he took the wooden crook upon which the pot 
hung and ran after the ermine, but could only hit 
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him on the tip of his tail, and so it became sore. 
But the wood-mouse he struck with a lighted 
brand, and it became sore all over. As for the 
fox, he ran away to the woods, and at last came to 
the strand of a river, where a man was just going 
to mend a river boat. “Could I also have a boat | 
te mend?” asked the fox. “Oh,” replied the 
man, “don’t worry me with your idle talk, or I | 
will throw you into the river.” The fox repeated 
the question, “Could I also have a boat that I 
could mend?” And the man took him and threw 
him into the river. But the fox crawled up on to 
a stone, and began to cry, “ Come, fish, carry me 
to the land.” And the fish came. First came the 
pike. “No; I will not sit upon thy flat back,” | 
said the fox. Then came the turbot. “No; nor| 
upon thy slimy back.” So there came a grayling. 
“No; nor on your hunchback.” Then came a 
perch. “ No; I will not sit on thy prickly back.” 
Then there camea char. ‘‘Oh! you’re here too, | 
are you? But you won't do.” Then there came 
a salmon-trout. ‘‘So you’re here. You won't 
do.” Then there came a salmon. “ Ob, yes; you'll 
do,” said the fox ; ‘‘ but you must come a little 
nearer, so that I may not wet my feet.” Just as | 
the salmon laid himself alongside the stone the fox | 
seized it by the neck and threw it on to the land, | 
made a fire, and put the fish on a spit. When the 
fire burned up the fish-skin began to hiss and 
crackle. “ Now some one is coming,” said the fox, | 
for he thought that it was the crackling of the dry 
twigs under the feet of the people as they came 
along. Just then he happened to cast his eye on 
the salmon. “Oh! it is you, my little fish, that 
is crackling, is it?” So he took the salmon up 
and hit it with a stone, so that the fat spurted into 
his eyes and burned them. Thus he became blind, 
First he went to a birch, and said, “ Have youa 
pair of small eyes which you don’t want?” “ No; 
Ihave no eyes to spare,” replied the birch. So | 
he went to a fir tree and tried to borrow a pair of | 
eyes there. “Have you a pair of eyes to lend 
we?” asked the fox. “No; I have no eyes,” | 
replied the fir tree. Then he went to the aspen. 
“Have you a pair of eyes to spare?” “ Yes, I 
have,” said the aspen ; “ but I won’t lend them for 
long. You can have them fora short time.” “I 
shan’t want them for long,” replied the fox ; “I 
have another pair behind a hillock.” So he got 
the eyes, and ran away, shouting, “ Now I have 
got the aspen’s eyes, and they shall be mine for 
ever more.” Therefore the aspen has, as it were, 
burnt eyes, because it changed with the fox. The 
aspen became very angry, and tried to strike the 
fox, but could only hit the tip of his tail, and 
therefore the tip of his tail is white. 
W. Henry Jones. 
Skirbeck Quarter, Boston, Lincolnshire. 
(To be continued.) 
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ENGLISH ALMANACS AND ALMANAC-MAKERS 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, WITH BIO- 
GRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
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Husbandman’s Practice ; or, Prognostication for ever: 
as teacheth Albert, Haly,and Ptolomy. With the Shep- 
herd’s Perpetual Prognostication for the Weather, Lon- 
don, printed for Will Thackaray in Duck Lane. 12mo, 
n.d. Hazlitt, 1670. 

Jackson, Thomas. Speculum Perspicuum Uranicum; 
or, a glasse wherein you may behold the revolution of the 
year 1653. Bodl, 

Jesse, Henry, 1646-1657. See “N,& Q.,” 2S. v, 

134. 

Jinner, Sarah. 
1658. Bodl. 

Joanes or Jones, William, Wellwiller to the Mathe- 
matics, A New Almanack made for...... Chester, 1627. 
B.M. 

Johnson, G. 1659. See“ N.& Q.,” 2°'S. v. 134. 

Johneon, John, of Colchester, Student in Arithmetique 
and Geometry, An Almanacke and Prognostication...... 
Written most especially for...... Colchester in Essex. 
1611-1624. B.M, and Bodl. 

Johngon, Thomas, Astronomer. An Almanack and 
Prognostication...... Supputated for....... Loughborough. 
1604. B.M. 

Kalendarium Catholicum, For the year 1686. 

Kaye, Richard, Practitioner in the art of Astronomie, 
An Almanack and Prognostication...... Supputated for 
aiid Yorke. 1608-1609. B.M, 

Keene, John, Teacher of the Mathematics and Prac- 


An Almanack or Prognostication, 


| titioner in Physic, A New Almanack and Prognostica- 
| tion, 1612-1615, B.M. and Bodl. 


Kidman, Thomas. A New Almanack Calculated 
for......Saffron Walden, Printed at Cambridge, 1634. 


B.M. 
Kirby, Richard. An Ephemeris, 1681, 1682. B.M. 
and Bodl.—Also author of Vates Astrologicus, London, 


1683; The Marrow of Astrology, London, 1687 ; Catas- 
trophe Gallia, London, 1690. 

ate Thomas. The Countreyman’s Kalendar, with 
a Prognostication......Gathered especially for......Lin- 
colne. Printed at Cambridge. 1627. B.M. 

Langley, Thomas. A New Almanack and Prognosti- 
cation......Rectified for Shrewsburie. 1640-41-42. B.M. 
and Bodl. 

Lighterfoot, Richard, Gentleman, Student in Astro- 
nomy. A New Almanacke and Prognostication. 1607, 


3.M. 
Lilly, William, Astrologer. Merlinus Anglicus Junior ; 


| or, the English Merlin revived, &c, 1644-1645. Anglicus ; 


or, an Ephemeris for 1646. Merlini Anglici Ephemeris, 
1647-1681.—This famous astrologer was born at Dis- 
worth, in Leicestershire, in 1602. He was educated at 
Ashby de la Zouch. Went to London at the age of eigh- 
teen with only twenty shillings in his pocket, his father 
being then in Leicester Gaol for debt. Apprenticed to 
Gilbert Wright, a retired nobleman’s servant, at a salary 
of 6s. 6d. weekly. On the death of his master, Lilly 
Made the acquaintance of John 
Evans (y. v.) and set up as an astrol.ger. Though pro- 
fessing himself a royalist, he sided with the Parliament, 
and published numerous pamphlets, in which he pre- 
dicted the downfall of the king. Lilly was nevertheless 
much disliked by the rigid Puritans. He died in 1681, 


| See his Life, written by himself ; Chalmers, Biographical 


Dictionary, &e, 
London Almanack, The. 1°98-1729.—This was a 
small sheet published by the Company of Stationers. 


It was headed at first by an allegorical) illustration, but 
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afterwards by views of the principal buildings in Lon- 


don. In the left-hand corner were placed the arms of | a shoemaker. 
the City, and on the right those of the Company of 


Stationers. Besides the calendar, the sheet contained a 
table of interest, and tables of the kings and queens and 
the Lord Mayors and sheriffs from the year 1675. 

Lord, John, An Almanack and Prognostication, &c. 


Fitting g ex xactly all the Middle Counties of Eng land | 


Error the whole Kingdom. 
By Jobn Lord. 
Astronomer Vincent Wing. 1678 

Markham, George. 1656.—See “N, & Q.,” 2™ 8. 
v. 134, 

Matthew, William, of Reigate, Practitioner in Physick. 
A New Almanack and Prognostication. 1604, B.M. 

Merlinus Verax ; or, an Almanack......Containing a 
Compleat Relation of the most Eminent Matters which 
have happened in England since the commencement of 
T. Oates’s...... P opish Plot: to the H Appy Discovery of | 
the Horrid Rye House Republican Conspiracy...... By a | 
Lover of Loyalty and an Abhorrer of all wicked Plots 
and Conspiracies, whether from Rome or Geneva, 1687. 
B.M. and Bodl. 

Misson, Fr., Philastrogus. 
Prediction, &c. 1660, Bodl. 

Moore, Francis. Kalendarium Ecclesiasticum ; being 
a New Twofold Kalendar. 1699-1705. '.M. and Bodl, 

Morton, Robert. An Ephemeris, 1602-3-4. Bodl. 

Neve, Jeffrey, Practitioner in Physick, An Almanacke 
and Prognostication Calculated for......Yarmouth in 
Norfolk. 1607-1615. B.M.—J. Neve is believed to have 
been a merchant of Yarmouth, He failed and went 
abroad, where he took the degree of doctor of physic. 
Lilly, in his Life of himself, speaks of him as having 
resided = died near Tower Hill. 

Neve, John. A New Almanacke and Prognostication 
, C siculat d for Norwich, 1621-1643, 1653-1661, 
BM. and Bor ll, 

Neve, Robert. A New Almanack and Prognostica- 
tion. 1662-1671. Bod). 

Nunnes, Thomas, Surveyor and Practitioner in the 
Mathematicke, An Almanacke or Ephemeride fitted 
to Northampton, 1661-1666. Bodl. and B.M. 

Nye, Nathaniel. A New Almanack and Prognostica- 
tion. 1642. Bod). 

Osborne, George, of Hull. A New Almanack and 
Prognostication Calculated for 
Hull. 1625, 1628. B.M, and Bodl.—See elso “ N. & Q, 
2" 8. v. 13 "i The correspondent has written the name 
* Offorne.” 

Oxford Almanack, The. 1674-1854.— This sheet 
almanac became noted for its emblematical heading, | 
and gave rise to a considerable number of satirical 
pamphlets and tracts, 

Oxford Almanack, The. 8vo. 
at the Theater, Oxford, 1692-1703. 

Parker, George, a lover of the 
Mercurius Anglicanus...... being a Double Ephemeris. 
1690-1730, B.M. and Bodl.--G. Parker lived at the 
Leopard in Newgate Street, and from thence he removed 
to the Ball and Star, near the square, in Salisbury Court, 
near Fleet Bridge, London 

Parkhurst, Ferjinando. 1648. See “N. & Q.,” 28, 
v. 131.—F. Parkhurst was the author of a Synoptical 
Direct ry on the sacred Scriptures. London, 1659, 8vo. 

Partridge, or Patridge, John, M.D., Student in Physick 
and Astrology. Mercurius Coelestis. 1681, Calendarium 
Judaicum; or, an Almanack, 1678. ExxAyonoyta: 
being an Almanack, 1679-80. Merlinus Redivivus: an 
Almanack, 1683-1714. Merlinus Liberatus. 


Two parts. 


et seq.—John Partridge carried on business in Henrietta | 
Street, next door to the Boar's Head in Covent Garden, 


Written he the method of the famous | 


Merlinus Gallicus; or, a | 


Kingston upon | 


Printed 


1690-1800 


Born at East Sheen, in Surrey, 1644. Apprenticed to 
Sworn Physician to Charles II, Died 
June 24, 1715. 
Perkins, Samuel, Wellwiller to the Mathematics, A 
| New Almanack and Prognostication. 1627-1643 
| Perkins, Francis. A Prognostication. 
Bodl, 

Peter, John. 


1658-1736, 


The Astral Gazette; or, an Almanack, 
.... The First Edition, 1678. No more pul lished 
Phillippes, Henry, ‘ Philo-Nauticus. 1. The Sea. 

man’s Kalendar......London, printed by W. G. for Ben- 
jamin Hurlock, and are to be sold at his shop over 
against St. Magnus Church on London Bridge, near 
Thames Street. Small 4to. 1672.—See“ N. & Q, 
8. v. wee, An Almanack for the Years 1654, 1658, 
| Bodl. 3. A “Constant Kalendar; or, an Almanac for 
300 Years......beginning in the year......1655. London, 
printed in 1677.—Attached to a work called The Pur- 
chaser’s Pattern, by the same author, He also edited 
an edition of Baker's Arithmetic, published in 1670, and 
| wrote A Mathematical Manual, 1693. 

| Philoprotest, A Wellwiller to the Mathematics. The 

| Protestant Almanack. 1681-1700. B.M. and Bodl 

Piers, Matthew. A New Almanacke and Prognostica- 

| tion, 1634-1641. B.M. and Bodl. 

| # igot, Francis. A New Almanack and Prognostication, 

eee pe for......Shrewsburie. 1630, 1460, 1661 

BLM. and B An Almanack for the year 1661. BM. 
Pond, E ae Practitioner in the Mathematics, 

Enchiridion......A New Almanack 164-1709. BM, 

A President for Prognosticators. 1007, Calculated for 

Chelmsford in Essex. 

Poor Robin, Knight of the Burnt Island, a Wellwisher 
to the Mathematics. An Almanack 1661- 776, Con- 
tinued as Old Poor Robin, 1777-1824. B.M. and Bod 

Protestant Almanack. See Philoprotest. 

Ranger, Philip, Gentleman and Student in the Arts 
Mathematicall. A New Almanack and Prognostication 

..Caleulated for...... York. 1615-1631. B.M. an? Bodl, 





| "Riders, Schardanus or Cardanus, British Merlin, 
1659-1841. B.M. and Bodl. 
Rivera, Peregrine, Student in the Sciences Mathe- 


maticall, A New Almanack and Prognostication 
Calculated for......the University of Cambridge, 1627- 
1634. BM. 
Rivers, William, A Prognostication for......1628. Bodl, 
Rose, George, Mathematic. A New Almanack, 1660- 
| 1692. 
| Rudston. John, Mathematician, of Bath, An Alma- 
|nack. 1615, 1624, 1627. Bodl, and B.M. 
Rudston, Thomas. A New Almanack and Prognostica- 
tion. 1607-1627. B.M 
Russell, John, 1660-1661.—See “ N. & Q.," 2" S.v. 134. 
H. RK, Piomer. 


10, Iverson Road, Kilburn, B Ww. 
(To be continu d.) 


I have, bound in one ihe 


1, Merlinus Anglicus Junior; or, an Ky 
year 1689. London. 

2. Nuncius Sydereus; or, the Starry Messenger for the 
year of our Redemption 1689. By Henry Coley. London. 

3. Dove. Speculum Anni; or, an Almanack for the 
Year of our Lord God 1689, Cambridge. 

A Diary, Astrological, Astr nomical, Meteorolog cal, 
for the year of our Lord 1659. sy John ¢ advury. 
London. 

5. Syderum Secreta ; or. an Astronomical, Astrological, 
Meteorological Diary for the Year of our Lord 1689, By 
John Harrisson. London. 
| 6. Pond. An Almanack for the year of our Lord God 

1689, Cambridge, 


Ceelestial sciences. | 
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7. Poor Robin. 1689, An Almanack of the old and 
new fashion, ‘London. 

8. 1689. Apollo Anglicanus, the English Apollo. By 
Richard Saunders. London, 

9. Saunder. 1689, 

10, Angelus Britannicus : an Ephemerie, for the year 
of our Redemption 1689. By Jobn Tanner, London, 

11. OAvpria Awpara, An Almanack for the year 
of our Lord God 1689. By Jobn Wing. Cambridge 

12. Fly. A Prognostication for the year of our Lord 
God 1689. London. 

I have also Poor Robin for 1729 and “ The Shep- 
herd’s Kalender, by «a learned Shepherd,” no date. 
The Shepherd’s Kalender is printed by C. A. Mil- 
bourne, for Thos. Norris, at the Looking Glass on 
London Bridge, price 1s. Wma. FREELOVE. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 





Smoxine 1n Cuurcu.—Strange stories are told 
about Blackburn, Archbishop of York. I have 
just met with one in a book not commonly read, 
which may not be without interest to students of 
manners and church history. It occurs in a 
letter written by John Disney, rector of Swin- 
derby, Lincolnshire, to James Granger, dated 
Dec. 13, 1773. The Mr. Disney here mentioned 
was grandfather of the writer of the letter :-— 

“The anecdote which you mention is, I believe, 
unquestionably true. The affair happened in St. Mary's 
Church in Nottingham, when Archbishop Blackbourn 
(of York) was there on a visitation. ‘The archbishop 
had ordered some of the apparitors, or other attendants, 
to bring him pipes and tobacco, and some liquor into 
the vestry for his refreshment after the fatigue of con- 
firmation. And this coming to Mr. Disney's ears, he 
forbad their being brought thither, and with a becoming 
spirit remonstrated with the archbishop upon the im- 
propriety of his conduct, at the same time telling his 
Grace, that his vestry should not be converted into a 
smoking-room.” — Letters between the Rev. James Granger, 
M.A., and many of the most Eminent Literary Men of 
his Time, edited by J, P. Malcolm (1805), p. 198. 

It is rumoured, I know not on what authority, 
that it is no uncommon thing to see men, and 
women also, smoking in the churches of South 
America. Blackburn is said to have travelled 
much in youth and early manhood. He may have 
acquired his notions of the reverence due to 
churches in some Transatlantic seaport. Even in 
the darkest periods of the last century it is sur- 
prising, however, to find an archbishop desiring 
to employ sacred buildings for secular uses. 

Epwarp Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Curious Memoriats.—In the small church of 
Holy Trinity, Minsterley, Shropshire, are to be 
found some quaint memorials, which may be of in- 
terest to the antiquary or to those who study church 
lore and village customs. The building, which 
dates from the close of the seventeenth century, is 
in the severest and plainest style of Queen Anne. 
It was built by the Ladies Thynne, who resided at 
the Hall, which was a dower house of the Wey- 


| mouth family, and tradition says that the orders to 
| the architect were to make it as much like a barn 
|as possible. So far as the form of the building 
was concerned the orders were obeyed, for it is 
long and narrow, with one centre aisle only. The 
interior, however, was adorned with handsome oak 
carving. The sounding-board surmounting the 
large oak-panelled pulpit is particularly handsome, 
as are two heavy doors which shut off the chancel. 
The walls are now plainly coloured, but in cleaning 
these the workmen have more than once un- 
covered traces of texts painted in black with 
handsomely illuminated borders which originally 
filled up the spaces between the windows. The 
church is lofty, with dome ceiling, and from the 
string line between the wall and the ceiling hang 
the memorials I wish to describe. These are 
seven in number, composed of silk ribbon and 
paper, the most modern of them more than a hun- 
dred years old ; they are bell-shaped in form, made 
upon a foundation of cane or wire covered with 
rosettes and bows of ribbon, with ribbon streamers 
| all round, and in the centre hang gloves of paper : 
| they are hung on staves about two feet long, and 
at the end of each stave is a heart-shaped piece of 
wood bearing initials and date. The oldest was, 
I believe, 1694. A curious tradition gives the 
history of these wreaths. They are said to be 
sacred to the memory of women who, having been 
betrothed in their youth, have lost their intended 
husbands by death before they were united, but 
have remained faithful to their early loves, and led 
a virgin life for the sake of the loved and lost. 
Each good lady fashioned her own wreath, which, 
at her death, was hung up in the church with 
simple initials and date of death recorded on the 
wooden heart. I bave never seen such memorials 
elsewhere, but I have been told they are to be 
found in a church in the south of England. I do 
not recall the name. Perhaps some of your readers 
may have found similar wreaths in obscure village 
churches, It would be interesting to know if 
they have elsewhere the same history. 
Epita JANDRELL Davies. 


Tea 1N 1760.,—Dorothy, Lady Bradshaigh, of 
Haigh, near Wigan, endowed a “ Receptacle,” as 
she called it, for disabled and poor workmen, ser- 
vants, &c. Her rules were very stringent and 
harsh, as the extracts below will show, and the 
stipend was then fifty shillings a year, doctor's 
advice, and medicine :— 

“As there will be ovens provided for the use of fhis 
house I do not only recommend but insist upon the In- 
habitants making their own bread, either brown wheaten 
bread or Oat Bread, for it is a shame to see fine wheaten 
bread in the Houses of those who are not able even to 
keep themselves clean. I do positively forbid the In- 
habitants of this house the use of any foreign tea com- 
monly known by the names of Boheu and green, And if 
any of them persist in drinking it, or expending money 
for that purpose they shall be dismissed ; Those who can 
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afford to indulge themselves in an article so unnecessary, 
80 expensive and so destructive both of time and health 
(the tea such people must drink being a sort of poison) I 
shall not allow such to be proper objects of this Charity. 


signed Do BrapsHaicH,” 
Tf still existing, no doubt the rules are modified. 
» P 


“Hours or Ipteness.”—It may interest Mr. 
Buxton Forman to know that the Southwell 
copy, of which my amiable friend the translator of 
Elze’s Life of Byron speaks in the appendix, is 
not, so far as I can remember, a quarto; and the lines 
on Newstead Abbey which he quotes are different 
in one particular from the edition now at New- 
stead. Mrs, Beecher placed that valuable copy in 
my hands one summer's afternoon eleven years 
ago, and I well remember having read these 
words— 

* Through the cracks in thy walls do the hollow winds 
whistle,” 
which seems to prove, to my mind at all events, 
that the Southwell copy (which was complete in 
every particular) is of an earlier print—I will not 
hazard the word “ edition ”—than the one now in 
possession of Mr. Webb, If Mr. Buxton Forman 
wishes to see that copy, I can imagine nothing 
more easy of accomplishment. 
ticHARD Epocumpe. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


‘HE KEPT THROWING THE THIRTEENS ABOUT 
nim.”—An explanation was asked of this phrase 
in ‘* N. & @.” some years ago. Though a constant 
reader, | have seen no answer to it. The fact that 
a silver shilling (these coins were called thirteens) 
in Ireland previous to the years 1825-6 was worth 
thirteen pence instead of twelve may throw some 
light upon the subject. F. A. M. 


Jath. 


New Worps.—Some future lexicographer, and 
probably even Dr. Murray in our time, would be 
greatly helped if he could get the dates of new 
words as they come into use. If the readers of 
“N. & Q.” would note all new words—perhaps 
even slang words might be allowed—we should 
get an approximate date for words which may 
become permanent, or possibly obsolete. The 
American supply would be constant and large, and 
in many cases would require explanation; but my 
principal proposal is to register dates of origin, and, 
when possible, where the words first appeared. 
This has been done from time to time in “N.& Q.,” 
—for example, boycott, jingo, &c. I should be able 
from various sources to contribute occasionally, and 
now offer one example — Bulgarize (to make Bul- 
garian), Times, October 16, 1885. Two other 
words have been started this year, I believe, at 
any rate since cycling became fashionable, and 
“Do you bike or trike?” (bicycle or tricycle) may 
soon become common, Wheels, I hear, is quite a 


common word to mean bicycles and tricycles in 

conversation, in accordance with our modern tele- 

graphic tendencies to be as brief as possible. 
Este, 


Srrance Error 1x Wesster.—Having just 
seen Webster’s Diclionary quoted as an authority, 
I note the following, that it may be corrected. A 
friend asked me yesterday where was the line (I. 2 
below, without the “ But”) quoted from Spenser 
for ‘‘ beasts=hunt beasts.” I found it in Epi- 
gram ii. of his Amoretti. While Cupid lay asleep, 
Dian stole one of his arrows and replaced it with 
one of her own. The poem then continues :— 

“With that Love wounded my Loves hart, 

But Diane { wounded ] beasts with Cupide dart.” 
It is self-evident that “beasts” does not mean 
“hunts beasts,” but that, as I have endeavoured 
by my insertion to show, “‘ wounded” is to be 
understood from the previous line. 
Br. Nicno.soy, 


Art Qvoration ror A Book CataLocur.— 
I have seen many quotations, more or less in- 
genious and appropriate, adopted by booksellers as 
headings to their monthly lists, and venture to 
call your attention to what I think to be a “new 
etar” lately burst forth at the head of the catalogue 
of Messrs. Jarvis & Son, Strand. It is this :— 
“ Here's the book I sought for so” (Julius Cesar, 
IV. iii.). A. Cappie. 


Mr. Ruskin’s Pepicrer.—In one of his recent 
chapters of Autobiography Mr. Ruskin has modestly 
disclaimed any pretensions to a long line of ancestry. 
It may be interesting to your readers to know that 
in one of the miracle plays performed in the 
fifteenth century one of the demons in the Judg- 
ment scene is called Harry Ruskyne. The passage 
will be found in the volume called Towneley 
Mysteries (Surtees Society, 1836, p. 319), as follows : 
Secundus Demon, “Flyte hyderwarde, ho, Harry 
Ruskyne, war oute!” The play originated in 
Yorkshire, in the neighbourhood of Wakefield, 
where the name was, no doubt, at that time 
familiar. J. H. Wruie. 


Rochdale. 
[See 6» S, xii, 145, 191.]} 


Toe “ Mariners or Enctanp.”—In the edi- 
tion of Campbell’s Poems by W. A. Hill, published 
1868, it is stated in a note that the “ Mariners of 
England ” was written at Altona in the year 1800, 
This date seems to be confirmed by Mrs. Oliphant 
in her Literary History of England. This lyric 
contains the well-known line “ Where Blake and 
mighty Nelson fell.” Nelson fell in 1805. Surely 
this is slipshod editing ! Jonun Harper. 


3osweLt’s “Tour to tHe Hesripes”: A 
MisquoraTion.— Under the date of August 17, 





1773, Boswell gives the following, as being ‘‘ the 
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very words of Virgil”: “ Ubi Juctus et pavor et 
plurima mortis imago.” Evidently they could not 
belong to any hexameter line. 
thus in the second book of the ned, 368-9 :— 
“ Crudelis ubique 
Luctus, ubique pavor et plurima mortis imago.”’ 
? jue } I 
J. Dixon. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addreeses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


When was Rosert Burns sorn?—The above 
question may perhaps seem somewhat ridiculous 
and altogether unnecessary, inasmuch as recent 
lives of Burns give his birthday as Jan. 25, 1759. 
Ihave, however, come across several editions of 
Burns’s works in which it is stated that he was 
born Jan. 29, 1759, not Jan. 25, 1759, as generally 
stated. The oldest copy has neither title-page nor 
ptinter’s name, but a number of the leaves have 
water-marks bearing in every case the date 1801, 
sometimes it is May, 1801. I think this copy will 
be one of the editions mentioned by Robert Cham- 
bers, in the Bibliography of Burns, as having 
been issued in 1802. Another edition has on the 
title-page, “ Edinburgh, printed for Don & Grant, 
Publishers, Cross Causeway, 1813.” Another edi- 
tion is one of the “ Cottage Library” series, pub- 
lished by Milner & Sowerby, Halifax, about 1840. 
Anotheredition is one published by “Scott, Webster, 
& Geary, London, Charterhouse Square, 1853.” 
Each of these has a life of Burns prefixed, and 
each of them gives Jan. 29, 1759, as the date of 
his birth. The author of the life of Burns prefixed 
to the 1802 edition makes reference to Dr, Currie’s 
Life of Burns, which was first published in 1800. 
If the first edition of Dr. Currie’s Life of Burns 
gave Jan. 25, it is somewhat singular how a 
writer could, two years later, make such an essential 
error in respect to the date of the day when Burns 
was born. It would be interesting to know how 
the error (if error it is) came to be made, and 
whether or not any notice of it has been taken by 
those who have made the life and works of Burns 
their study. J. C. Goopre.iow. 

Hawick. 


Sr. Jony’s Cottesr, Campriper.— Hacket, in 
his Life of Abp. Williams, pt. i. p. 23, narrating 
the circumstances attending the election of Dr. 
Owen Gwynne to the mastership of St. John’s 
College in 1612, says :— 

“There was another in that College [ besides Williams], 
whose name is best conceal’d, that was a robustious 
driver of Canvasses, who took the whole Rule from Mr, 
Gwin (a soft Man, and given altogether to Ease), into his 
own hand, and was like the Major Domo, by whom all Suits 
pase’d, and every Student stoop'’d to him for Preferment : 


The passage stands | 


To compare great things with emaller, such another as 
Victor says Mutianus proved after he had advanced 
Vespasian to the Empire by his Cohorts, Fiducid 
meritorum factus insolens, sawcy to meddle with all, 
because he had deserv'd so much, and nothing would 
content him, unless nothing were denied him, Mr. 
Williams heard of these Passages too late, when he could 
not help the harm he had done.” 

Who is the person meant ? 

Joun E, Baivey. 
Stretford, Manchester. 


Tuk Hvuavenors.—I should be glad to receive 
information as to whether there is any gallery at 
home or on the Continent containing pictures 
of the leading events of Huguenot history; and 
whether there is any book containing engravings 
of such pictures. I should also be glad to know 
where isolated pictures illustrative of the lives and 
struggles of the French Protestants may be found. 

Jas. Stanuey Litre, 

Bell Vale, Haslemere, 


Nerina.—Can you kindly tell me where I 
shall find the history of Nerina, the subject of 
C. E. Perugini’s picture, a beautiful mezzotint of 
which is now to be seen in the windows of the 
principal dealers ? SYRIac. 


Name or Donne.—Is there in Manchester, 
Leeds, or Liverpool, 2 monument, date 1630-43, 
one of the erectors of which is stated to be George 
Donne? It is to the memory of a celebrated 
person. A notice of this was given in a periodical, 
date end of 1884 or beginning of 1885. 

K. E. R. 

Sitrver Taxkarp.—I am the possessor of a 
large and massive silver tankard, which bears the 
London hall-mark of 1669 and the letters C. R., 
with the royal arms and crown between them. 
Beneath the arms is the following inscription :— 

* Ex dono Regis 
Servo fideli 
W: B: Ar, 

1678,” 

I shall be much obliged to any reader of “N. & Q.’ 
who can tell me the full name of “ W. B.,” or the 
nature of the faithful service which he rendered. 
The cup being nine years older than the inscription, 
it was probably taken out of the royal plate closet 
to be presented, rather than bought for the purpose. 

R. B. C. 

Joun Martix.—Information wanted as to the 
picture by John Martin, subject, ‘‘ Joshua com- 
manding the Sun and Moon to stand still.” Is 
the present whereabouts of the picture known ? 

FLEUR-DE-LIS, 


’ 


Seat or Granp Inquisitor. —I should be 
greatly obliged to any readers of “N. & Q.” who 
would kindly give me a clue as to how or where I 





might ascertain what was the signet used by Don 
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Martin Alarcos, or Alarcon, the Grand Inquisitor 
who accompanied the Spanish Armada. Also, if 
they would inform me if in signets of Romish 
ecclesiastical dignitaries the family arms are 
united with the keys of the Church, and in what 
manner the keys are usually represented—crossed 
or straight. I, E. C 


Sir Ropert Granam, Baron or tre Ex- 
cHEQUER.—In acriticism of Mr. Choe’s LY. Poems 
by V. in the Quarterly Review, the reviewer says : 
“ Perhaps V. will think it a questionable compli- 
ment if we say, like the late Baron Graham to 
Lady —— in the Assize Court at Exeter, ‘We 
beg your ladyship’s pardon, but we really took 
you for a man’” (Q. RR. Ixvi, 408), Ono what 
occasion did this incident occur, and what was the 


name of the lady ? G, F. R. B. 


TALLEYRAND’s Memoirs.—When will the time 
arrive for the publication of these memoirs, which 
were not, I believe, to be made public for so many 
years after his death ? w. FF. 


Grey Famwity.—Can any one give me any par- 
ticulars of a Mr. Grey (Christian name unknown 
to me), who is supposed to have lived on the Tyne, 
near Chirton, about the end of the sixteenth or 
beginning of the seventeenth century? He had 
two or three daughters; one of them, Ann, married 
a Mr. Thomas Chaville, of French descent, but I 
believe the name was corrupted to Shevill. The 
family of Grey is believed to have become extinct 
in the male line about 1828-32— perhaps later. 

STRIX. 


GAEKWAR.—Can you give me the etymology 
and origin of the title born by the ruler of Baroda 
—the Gaekwar ? ws oe 


Dovsie Tuition Fer.—Some ancient sage or 
sophist, if a disciple came to him after learning of 
another master, was wont to demand a two-fold 
honorarium for his teaching. What was that 
ancient’s name? Where is the locus classicus of 
the anecdote ? James D, Burvier. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Tue Societizs ror tre Rerormation oF 
Manners.—To whom were these due; and what 
is the date of their birth and death? Bishop 
Greene of Ely preached a sermon for them in 
1726. Something of the kind might be of use 
now with regard to borrowing books and not re- 
turning them. I am grieving over the loss of a 
volume of “ N, & Q.” M.A.Oxon. 


O’Netir Famiry.—Can any of your numerous 
readers give any information regarding the sisters 
of the great actress Miss O’Neill ? Inquiry. 


Heratpic.—Can any correspondent tell me to 
what family the following coat of arms belongs ]— 





Gules, on a bend argent three estoiles pierced 
sable, in sinister chief a bezant. It is quartered 
by Jackson of Windermere, but whether through 
Partridge or not I cannot say. 
Joun Hamerton Crump. 
Junior Carlton Club, 8.W. 


Leapen Corrixs.—At what date was the prac- 
tice of putting dead bodies into an inner coffin of 
lead, and enclosing the same in an outer coffin of 
wood, first adopted? In 1 Henry VI., I. i. 19 
we have :— 

“Upon a wooden coffin we attend,” 
while below, lines 63-4, Bedford says :— 
*“ the loss of these great towns 

Will make him burst hia dead, and rise from death,” 
This might have been a slip of the writer, but in 
Monstrelet’s description of the interment of Philip 
le Bon, Duke of Burgundy, the following passage 
occurs:—“ His body and bowels were each put 
into a well-closed ceffin of lead” (Monstrelet, 
vol, ii. chap. exlii. p. 346, Johnes’s edition, 1840), 
Then he says afterwards (ut supra, p. 347), “The 
heart and body of the duke were each put sepa- 
rately in a flat coffin, covered with a bicr of Irish 
oak.” That “bier” in the latter passage has the 
sense of an outer coffin seems most probable, 

F, A. Marsnatt. 


AvstTRAtian Queries.—Information on the fol- 
lowing points will much oblige : 

1. The name and dates of magazine to which 
Mr. A. Forbes, a war correspondent, contributed 
articles on the Australian colonies some time ago. 

2, The name of the most exhaustive, recent, 
and trustworthy book on the Australian colonies, 
particularly Victoria and New South ay ~ 

RION, 


Saist Davy.—What is the origin of this allu- 
sion in Beaumont and Fletcher’s play The Knight 
of Malta, IT, i.t?— 

* Dost take me for Saint Davy, that fell dead 
With seeing of his nose bleed!” 
Dyce in his edition (vol. v. p. 129) does not give 
any explanation. It must have been intelligible 
at the time to playgoers, and seems intended to 
raise a laugh. W. E. Bucktry. 


Ow. Pattixc.—I lately came across a small 
oil painting oun wood, about twelve inches by 
eighteen inches, the head of an old man with a 
rough, grey beard. On the back I could decipher 
“St. Peter by Raffaelle from the collection of the 
Duc d’Orleans.” Can any one tell me if there 
was such a portrait ; or would it be a copy of a 
head from one of Raphael’s large works ? 

W. B. Broapmeap. 


Apropatus.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
resolve me on what authority Churton, in his 
Early English Church, and Dean Hook, in his 
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Lit es of the A rchbishops of Canterbury, » say that 
Deusdedit or Adeodatus, archbishop in the year 
655, was originally called Frithona? Neither 
Bede nor the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle calls him by 
the latter name. Bede says he was a South Saxon, 
The Chronicle does not allude to his origin, but 
speaks of Brithwald, who was archbis shop nearly 
forty years later, as the first Saxon archbishop. 
Malmesbury does not allude to him by either 
pame. Cuarvotte G, Bocer. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


Sistey.—Edward Sible, or Sibly, who was a 
Benedictine of St. Alban’s in 1538-9, and pensioned 
at the Dissolution, appears to be the same as 
Edward Syblye, Vicar of Little Baddow, in Essex, 
until the time of his death in 1552, and also to 
have been an Oxford graduate. According to the 
new Oxford Records, “ Edw Sybley, Benedictine, 
sup. for B.D. Feb., 1538.” He belonged to the 
Hertfordshire Sibleys. Is there any hamlet or 
place in England named Sibley or Sibleigh ? 

Hype CLARKE. 


Bosxky.—As neither this word, strange to say, 
nor its supposed parent boske, is in Wedgwood’s or 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, and as N. Bailey 
explains it to mean “ fat, swelled, Shakesp.,” and 
Halliwell “ bushy, but generally explained woody,” 
&e., I venture to ask Prof. Skeat what is the his- 
tory of the word. That it is allied to bosquet, 
Fr., and bosco, ues il., I do not doubt; and it may 
be ‘allie d to bus and bots also. It is (as is well 
known) in a boc of Ceres in Shakespeare’s 7'em- 
pest, and in a speech of the Attendant Spirit in 
Milton’s Comus. Archdeacon Todd and other 
editors of Milton saw a resemblance of diction 
between several passages in the Tempest masque 
and Comus, and the word /osky supports their 
view. In King Edward ITT., 1599, we have the 
pleonasm “ bosky wood.’ C. M. I. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Skerrincton Banroyetcy.— Surely there is 
some mistake in the usually received succession to 
this baronetcy! Burke, Courthope, and Playfair 
all give it thus:— Bile William, first baronet, suc 
ceeded at his decease by his son Sir John, se nad 
baronet, followed by his son Sir William, third 
baronet, who died unmarried shortly after his 
father aioe the succession passed to his uncle 
Sir Richard, fourth baronet, who died in June, 
1647, and was succeeded by his son Sir John, fifth 
baronet t, afterwards Viscount Massareene. No dates 
of succession are given, save to that of the fifth 
baronet. But elsewhere Playfair (vol. vii. p. 373) 
states that the first baronet died in 1635, the 
second in November, 1651, and the third in April, 
1652. Now it is quite certs sin that Sir Ri ichard 
Skeflington, who is said to have succeeded his 
nephew. as fourth baronet, died in 1647, 





| of chaff about my being a “ fair critic 
He was | 


elected M.P. for Staffordshire in August, 1646, 
and on July 31 following a new writ was ordered 
in his place, “vice Sir Richard Skeffington, de- 
ceased.” It follows, if the dates before named be 
correct, that he could not have inherited the 
baronetcy. In his return as M.P. he is styled 
“Knt.” only, which I apprehend was his true 
description. Is not there one baronet too many in 
the usually received lists? When was Sir Richard 
Skeffington knighted ? W. D. Piyk. 


Was Wrvctir an M.P.?—Can any of your 
readers settle the waata questio, What did 
Wyclif really intend by the term “ peculiaris 
regis clericus,” which he applies to himself in his 
polemical tract against Mixtim Theologus, and 
which some suppose to mean a royal chaplain, but 
which Lechler renders, “in a peculiar sense a 
king’s cleric,” alleging, as confirming his view, that 
Wyclif was in 1366 an M.P.? See John Wiclif 
and his English Precursors, edit. 1884, p. 132; 
edit. 1878, vol. i. pp. 211, 248. The phrase, as 
quoted from Lewis’s Life (p. 349), is : “Ego autem 
cum sim peculiaris regis clericus talis qualis, volo 
libenter induere habitum respensalis,” &c. 

S. Srrixcer Bate, 

Avutnors or Books Wanted. — 

The History of Wishech. With an Historical Sketch of 
the Fens and their Former aad l’resent Aspect. Wis- 
bech, 1833. 8vo. G, F, R. B. 

The History of Pues { Pew Being the Substance of 
n Paper read before the Cambridge Camden Society 
Third edition, Cambridge, 1843, 8vo, Cc. W. 8. 

The Man of Ton: a Satire, Svo, 1828. F. B. E. 


Moments of Idleness; or, a Peep inta the World we 
call “ Ours. London, T,. & W. Boone, 20, New Bond 
Street. 1835, Svo. C. Davis, 

Replies, 


ARMS OF THE POPES, 
6" §, vi. 81, 271, 290, 354, 413, 545; vii. 196, 
431; xii, 142, 210, 337.) 

If Mr. Woopwanp had read my reply (ante, 
p. 210, on which he comments) less hastily, [ think 
he would have found no occasion for the two 
columns he has taken the trouble to write. What 
does he want to make out? That he knows a 
great deal more than I? Of course he does. I 
should be the last to dispute it. While he pro- 
bably has been working hard at the university I 
have simply picked up a few things in an Italian 
dolce far niente. But everybody, as he says, is liable 
to make a slip, and I do not see why he should be 
irate and contemptuous becauseI happened to point 


| out that he had made one or two; anybody else 
' who had lived in Italy as much as I have might 


He goes in for a good deal 
”; positively, 
I had rather be a fair critic than an unfair critic, 


have done the same. 
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which I think he has slrown himself towards me! 


this time. I will, at all events, start with a spirit | 
of fairness, and generously ascribe to a slip of the 
pen that he “ exposes to the public eye” (p. 338) | 
the mistake of ascribing to Gregory XVI. (in place | 
of Gregory XIV.) the disputed name of Sfondrati; | 
and then I will reply very briefly, but seriatim, | 
to the other mystifications of what I wrote into | 
which his haste and contempt of his “ fair critic” | 
have led him. 

1. He asks why I ‘‘came down on” him 
for writing “ Medicis,” and not for ‘ Ghisleri.” 
Had he been less hasty, the vast difference would 
naturally have suggested itself to him. Italian 
spelling, as I have often had occasion to show, 
varies greatly within certain limits. It was quite 
possible he might have met with “ Ghisleri,” just 
us we have already seen both Angeleri and Ave- 
lieri among variants of the name of Celestin V.; 
further, [ know that the patronymic of Pius V. 
did go through various alterations. One member 
of the family, for instance, changed it, for a time 
at all events, to Consiglieri; and one of his bio- 
graphers thinks the family came from Con- 
stantinople, which carried the etymology of the 
name still further beyond my ken;* again, the 
Italian word for angels is as commonly spelt 
angelt as angiolt at the present day, so that 
it would not have been meet to dispute him 
there. But “ Medicis” is not Italian at all; 
it is the outcome of the odious solecism—now 
happily becoming obsolete—of spelling Italian 
names under a French travesty—a literary crime 
which such a paper as “N. & Q.” is bound to 
stamp out. I beg Mr. Woopwarop’s pardon if I 
seemed to write with asperity; but French-Italian 
me porte sur les nerfs, just as I have observed 
that a “ false quantity” irritates a Latin scholar 
beyond the bounds of equanimity. “ Mediquino” 
and other varieties of Medici may be found in 
Italian ; but “ Medicis” is French, and why should 
an Englishman speaking of an Italian use a French 
rendering ? 

2. Had he read me less hastily he would have 
seen I said not a word about his suggestion of 
illegitimacy detracting from the saintliness he 
ascribes to Pius IV. I simply pointed out that 
he had made a guess in the dark, not derived 
from anything that had been authentically written 
on the subject of this Pope’s descent. He has 





certainly not mended his case by what he 
now says in its defence. I had not imagined 


for a moment, previously, that he suggested 
illegitimacy except in some remote generation. 
The idea he now propounds of Pius IV. being 
himself illegitimate is inadmissible. The dis- 
tinguished family from which his mother sprang, 





~ * It is said also that an early member of the family 
migrated to Orleans and became progenitor of Joan of 
Arc. 


and the honourable marriages his sisters made 
(one becoming mother of St. Charles Borromeo 
and another of Cardinal Altemps) altogether 
exclude it. This much he might doubtless, had 
he been less hasty, have found in the second-hand 
pages of a biographical dictionary, which he seems 


| to think the authority of highest resort ; although, 


3. It is too late in the day to refer me to one 
now for the spelling of “Sfrondati” or “ Sfon- 
drati,” after I have supplied the spellings of the 
writers from whom the dictionary-compiler would 
have to obtain them. I further thank him for 
reminding me of the other variant, ’SFondrati, as 
it supplies an additional point in favour of the 
meaning “ leafless.” A double initial is not 
common in Italian; when it occurs its source is 
generally easily traced. I would ask him how the 
*S could be so well derived as from the “ dis” of 
* disfrondati ”=leafless. Most Italian words be- 
ginning with a consonant preceded by s originate 
hence. And while even we have the pronunciations 
“hunderd” and “ hundred,” “ childern” and 
“ children,” &c., side by side, the transposed r of 
Sfrondati need not discourage me. As an 
instance (taken among thousands) of carelessness 
of this sort I may mention seeing “ D’Oria” and 
“ Doria” on the same page of a beautifully printed 
Italian book, date 1567. Ido not, however, in 
the least “hold to” the opinion. It does not 
matter which spelling is right, but everything 
hitherto adduced points to ‘‘Sfrondati” having 
more raison d’étre ; nevertheless I have no diffi- 
culty in owning that it may, after all, be a mis- 
nomer. 

4. I have at various times quoted what seemed 
to me some quaintly interesting* bits of heraldic 
lore from De la Colombiére and Geliot, which I 
hope all readers of “N. & (.” will not have 
deemed superfluous, though Mr. Woopwarp 
treats them with lofty contempt; but I did not 
“ base” what I have said concerning the arms of 
Gregory XLV. or Pius 1V. on their testimony, but 
(? perhaps a still more fallacious guide) on my 
own memory of their shields, which I have occa- 
sion to pass often enough when living in Italy, 

5. Mr. Woopwarop’s other suggestion, that per- 
haps Pius 1V. and his family used the Medici 
arms without the French augmentation is much 





* I beg to apologize if the amusement I found in the 
double entente of the dévoutant paragraph snared me 
into quoting it twice. as Mr. Woopwakp eays (though I 
fail to find the second instance by the index). 1 know 
there are persons who reckon the whole story of the 
“prant” of the French lilies a fable, and consider that 
they entered the Medici shield by marriage with the 
Farnese family. Of course, in that case, according to 
English heraldry, they ought to have appeared otherwise 
than by jumping on to one of the balls ; the date of such 
alliance, too, may possibly dispose of this act of unbelief. 
I leave it for some one with more leisure and patience 
to work out. 
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more felicitous; in fact it is so ingenious and well 
reasoned that it could: not but arrest my atten- 
tion ; and, with the candour on which I continue, in 
spite of his chaff, to plume myself, I have investi- 
gated the matter while this has been passing through 
the press. At my request a friend in Rome has 
examined the shield on Porta Pia, and his report 
obliges me to acknowledge that my memory misled 
me when I supposed that the fleurs-de-lis appeared 
there. Another friend reminds me that this lapse 
of memory was all the more unpardonable because 
I once pointed out to him on the spot that it was 
exactly the apparition of these balls, all smooth 
and round, without any fleurs-de-lis, which justified 
the pasquinade (about their being the emblems of 
the barber’s craft) to which I have had occasion 
to allude ante, p. 211. This fact, therefore, quite 
supports Mr. Woopwarp’s theory. At the same 
time, I do not feel sure that all sculptors and 
limners of Pius IV.’s arms were so scrupulous, 
and Mr. Everarp Green evidently thinks that 
he also has seen the full Florentine-Medici arms 
on his escutcheon somewhere (see 6" S, vi. 82). 

Of all heraldic painters the Italians are perhaps 
the most careless, and I believe maby inaccuracies 
may be discovered even in the new series of Papal 
shields painted under Mentovani in the Cortile of 
San Damaso. 

With regard to the Florentine-Medici arms, 
again, I remember having occasion to consult 2 
history of the family* for another purpose than the 
study of their arms, but I saw in passing that a 
shield with three feathers was ascribed to them as 
well as the one with the palle. At Loreto the 
shields of their arms which surround the Santa 
Casa have alternately palle and feathers, and the 
identity of the fleur-de-lis and the three feathers 
has often been traced ere now. It is well known 
that both Leo X. and his father Lorenzo used for 
a device the three feathers, with the motto 
“Semper.” R. H. Busx. 


Beptam (6% §. xii. 187, 352).—Was not 
this word also used for buffoon, or what is now 
called clown? In the account-book of one of the 
old trade guilds, under the year 1689, I find this 
item: ‘Pd to ye bedlom morris 00: 10: 00”; 
and the next year this item: “Pd the Bedloms 
00: 05: 00.” I[ also find: “Pd for ye Indian 
cont” and “ paid the king of morrocco”; and as 
I know these items refer to characters in the pro- 
cession on Corpus Christi Day I am inclined to 
think that bedlom stood for buffoon or clown. 
Halliwell says, confirming my view: ‘‘ They were 
also called bedlams, bedlamees, and bedlamites, 





_ * I cannot remember the author’s name, but there 
i & copy in the Reference Library of the Grosvenor 
Gallery, where it might easily be consulted by some 
reader of “N. & Q.,” though it is a paradise from which 
women are now excluded. 


which came to be generic terms for fools of all 
classes,” 30ILEAU. 


A good early instance of the proverbial use of 
the word Bedlam is to be found in Tyndale’s 
Obedience of a Christian Man, published in 1528.: 
“For they of like imagination do things which 
they of Bedlam may see that they are but mad- 
ness ” (Parker Society’s T'yndale’s Doctrinal Trea- 
tises, p. 184. Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


De Courcy Paivitece (6 §. xii. 270, 336).— 
Seeing a question asked respecting the above, and 
when it was last claimed, I think it may interest 
your correspondent to know that John Constantine 
De Courcy, twenty-ninth Baron Kingsale, did assert 
his ancient privilege before the Queen about the year 
1840 or 1850. My father, the Rev. Thomas Young, 
was domestic chaplain to the Lord Kingsale in 
question, and had been also to his father, John 
Stapleton de Courcy, twenty-eighth Baron Kingsale. 
Lord Kingsale, with his brother, Michael Conrad 
de Courcy, the late thirtieth Lord Kingsale, was 
staying with my father. Whilst there he discussed 
the question of how he should make his claim, 
and he went from my father’s rectory to London, 
where he attended the Court and made his claim, 
which was duly allowed. I write from memory, 
and may not be exact as to the year in which 
Lord Kingsale made his claim to his ancient 
privilege, but my facts I know to be correct. 

Lampton Youn. 


Your correspondents H. I. M. and C. F. S. W. 
may be glad of the following scrap :— 

“In the twentieth year of his reign Henry VIII. 

granted permission that ‘Sir John Pakington for the 
time to come should have full liberty during his life to 
wear his hat in his (the King’s) presence, and not to be 
uncovered on any occasion or cause whatsoever against 
his will and good liking.” 
My authority is the obituary notice of Lord 
Hampton (formerly Sir John Pakington), in the 
Times, April 10, 1880. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

liyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Downr’s Sonnets (6% §. xii. 307).—The Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, in his edition of Donne printed for 
private circulation (1873), vol. ii. p. 67, has this 
note :— 

“ These ladies were sisters, daughters of Robert Rich, 
third Lord Rich, by his first wife, Lady Penelope 
Devereux, daughter of Walter, Earl of Essex. Lettice, 
their eldest daughter, married first Sir George Cary, of 
Cockington, co, Devon, Kt.; and secondly Sir Arthur 
Lake. Essex, their third daughter, married Sir Thomas 
Cheeke, of Pirgo, co. Essex, Kt. The date of this letter, 
if not given by ‘ Amiens,’ is limited between Lord Cary a 
marriage and widowhood and marriage of Lady Essex 
Rich.” 

I cannot trace the other query in this edition ; 

° . Al ¥ TI 
my earlier ones are in London. F. W. Cosxns. 
ewes, 
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Verses on “Don Quixote”: Sackvitie: 
LamBarp (6 §, xii. 289, 351).—I scarcely like to 
venture to contradict G. A. M., “ one of the Lam- 
bard family,” but surely the “Jane Lambard” 
he suggests cannot have been the owner of the 
book in question, as, according to the Diary 
quoted, she died in 1692 (and then was Jane 
Garrard, not Lambard), and there was no Duchess 
of Dorset till 1720. Constance Russe... 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


ARMS OF THE Fisumoncers’ Company (6" §, 
xii. 289).— The arms of the stockfishmongers 
were Azure, two lucies in saltire argent, with 
coronets over their mouths or. The saltfish- 
mongers bore Azure, three pairs of keys crossed in 
saltire or, on a chief gules three dolphins naiant 
argent. From 1509 to the incorporation of the 
two companies in 1536 the latter bore rather 
different arms, viz., Azure, three dolphins naiant 
argent, on a chief gules three pairs of keys crossed 
in saltire or. 

The brass mentioned by Acue is, I presume, 
that of “a civilian and two wives, c. 1530,” given 
by Haynes, which date would agree with the 
above. If Acne could oblige me with a rubbing 
of this shield I should be greatly obliged. 

W. A. WELLS. 


An engraving of the arms of the stockfish- 
mongers and saltfishmongers united will be found 
in Stow’s Survey of London, 1633, p. 602. In 
my copy of this book a former owner, evidently a 
good antiquary, has made many notes. On p. 602 
he writes:—‘The stockfishmongers bare, B 2 
Lucies in X A with Coronets over their Mouths, 
O. The Salt.fishmongers bare B. 3 Cross Keys x 
wise, O. on a chief G. 3 Dolphins naiant A.” 
There is a reference to Strype’s edition which is 
illegible. On the title-page of my book is written 
“ W. Hayley, 1760.” Who and what was he? 

8. O. Appy. 

She flield, 


Become: Axes (6 S, xii, 288).—For the use 
of the former word, as quoted by your correspon- 
dent, cf. 

** Mrs. Art. O, who can tell me where I am become ? 

For in this darkness I have lost myself ; 

I am not dead, for | have sense and life: 

How come I then in this coffin buried ?"” 

Howa Man may choose a Good Wife from a Bad, 
1602, ix. p, 69, Hazlitt’s ed. of Dodsley’s 
Old English Plays, 1874, 

The Rev. W. D. Parish, in his Dictionary of 
the Sussex Dialect, has: “ Axey. The ague.” 

F, C. Birkseck Terry. 

See 3 Henry VI, II. i. 9, 10 (quarto, lines 3, 4 
of corresponding scene) :— 

“ Rich, I cannot joy, until I be resolved 
Where our right valiant father is become,” 


The same use of the word is in Malory, Morte 








d’ Arthur, not far from the end, but I have lost 


And see Stratmann, Dict. of Old 
P. Z. Rovunp, 


the reference. 
English, p. 59. 


30, South Street, Greenwich. 


Assassinations (6 §, xii. 567).—These mat- 
ters are all so well known, so notorious, that I shall 
not attempt to answer the questions in detail, 
But in reference to the case of James Hadfield, 
who shot at George IIT. in the theatre on May 15, 
1800, there is a statement made which is a little 
startling. It is that after the king was shot at, he 
came to the front of the royal box, folded his arms, 
and said, “ Now fire!” This, if true, might per- 
haps justify the remark that here “ the sublime 
partakes largely of the ridiculous”; but I think 
before we adopt the remark we may fairly ask, Is 
there any good foundation for the anecdote ? 

Epwarp Sotty. 

[So many replies to this question have been received 
it is impossible to find space for them. We have accord- 
ingly forwarded the whole to Mr, Warp. | 


Terpner: Terpnerace (6" §, xii, 349).—Prof. 
Fleeming Jenkin, who invented the system, said 
in a speech at the University of Edinburgh :— 

“ The transmission of vehicles by electricity......I will 
ca!l telpherage. The word should by ordinary rules be 
telephorage, but this word sounds badly in my ears, and 
so I have ventured to adopt such a modified form as 
constant usage might have produced, and I was the 
more ready to trust to my ear because the word fe/pher 
relieves us from the confusion which might arise between 
telephore and telephone, when written.” 

In this lecture he speaks of “ telpher line” and 
“ telpher road.” The motor is not called telpher, 
nor are the travelling carriages or skips. The 
professor is since deceased, 

Wryn Westcott, M.B. 

4, Torriano Avenue, N.W. 


A working model was to be seen at the Inven- 
tions Exhibition at Kensington. A lecture on the 
subject is to be delivered at the Midland Institute, 
Birmingham, on February 15, 1886, by Prof. W. E. 
Ayrton, F.R.S., under the title “ Telpherage ; or, 
the Automatic Electric Transport of Goods and 
Passengers.” Este. 


Somerset Heratp (6" §S. xii. 349).—Mr. 
Clark, in his article on “ Heraldry” in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica (1880), writes :— 

“(The herald} took his specific name sometimes from 
that of the noble or leader who employed him, some- 
times from one of his castles or titles of honour, and 
sometimes from one of his badges or cognizances, which 
the herald wore embroidered upon his dress, and by 
which he was known, In the pages of Froissart and 
other early chroniclers frequent mention is made of 
heralds-at-arms and their attendants the pursuivants, 
and we read of Somerset and York, Windsor, Chester, 
and Lancaster heralds...... At the institution of the 
college, or shortly after, it was decided that its officers 
should be Garter, principal king-at-arms; Norroy and 
Clarencieux, provincial kings north and south of 
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Trent ; six herajds, Windsor, Chester, Lancaster, Rich- 
mond, Somerset, and York ; and four pursuivants,” Xc. 
Evwarp H, Marsnaut, M.A, 


This office was created by Henry VII. in the 
ninth year of his reign. The title was given in 
honour of the house of Somerset, from which he 
was descended, and through which he claimed the 
crown. F. R. 


Saxton’s Map or Yorksnirne: Aveustine 
Rrtuer (6S. xii. 361).—Let us hope that the 
able and interesting article on Saxton and Ryther 
in “N. & Q.” will lead to a more minute ex- 
amination into the dates and characters of the 
latter’s map of London. I remember seeing 
the one ascribed tv the year 1604 in the Crace 
Collection, when on view at the South Kensington 
Museum ; but no date of any kind could be seen 
and I believe it to belong to a much later period. 
If [remember rightly, Mr. William Rendle, who 
was with me at the time, concurred in this 
opinion—one which may be said to be confirmed 
by the plan only showing one theatre in South- 
wark, and that an octagonal one. The Crace 
maps are now in the British Museum. 

J. O. Hatviwect-Puitcires. 


Varieties or Kyicurnoop (6% §, xii. 328) — 
As one who has taken trouble to obtain an amend- 
ment of the absurd condition of the law as regards 
baronets, permit me to ask where Mr. Jonn J. 
StockeN obtained the information that James I. 
sold baronetcies in 1614 to any persons who would 
pay him 1,095/. for the title? The fees of the 
Garter are now over 1,0001.; but I doubt that the 
Chapter would elect a knight for even twice that 
sum. I have always believed that the first baronets 
were men of ancient race and very good social 
position. Wittram Fraser, of Ledeclune, Bt. 

[“ James offered the title of baronet to all persons of 
good repute, being knights or esquires possessed of lands 


} 
towns and islands cannot have the position now 


assigned to them, I can state from personal ex- 
perience that the assertion is an error. Not only 
}can we fix the position of towns and islands, 
but also we can ascertain within a few yards the 
position of a single house. F. 


The “gentlemen who are responsible for the 
contents of the Nuutical Almanac” have evidently 
been indulging in a little chaff, which seems to me 
to be quite justifiable under the circumstances. 
Most certainly if the angle of incidence of a ray of 
light be not equal to the angle of reflection, every 
measure made with the reflecting sextant is 
| utterly wrong. We may add that if the three 
angles of a plane triangle be not equal to two right 
| angles, every proposition in Euclid is utterly wrong. 
| It is well known, however, that Horne Tooke’s 

etymology of if from the imperative of give 
| has been long since exploded ; it is really derived 
from « Gothic word meaning “‘ doubt”; and we 
may venture, I think, to be very sceptical about 
| either of the above propositions. W. T. Lywny, 

| Blackheath. 
| 

| 

| 

| 








Parry (6 S, xii. 369).—I have heard this 
story told of Charles Austin or one of his Cam- 
bridge friends. Being congratulated by his friends 
as the successful author of an essay on “ Christian 
Evidences,” he remarked, with a droll twinkle in 
his eye, “ Yes; but I could have written a much 
better one on the other side.” 

This reminds me of a similar story attributed to 
Austin, I think. Being asked in an examination 
to state and refute Hume’s celebrated argument 
on miracles, he proceeded to state it with the 
utmost clearness; and calmly added, “ There is 
no answer to this argument.” 

W. J. Greenstreet, B.A. 


Poriticat Batuap (6" §. xii. 368).—“N. & Q.” 


=] 
. 





worth 1,000/. a year, provided that they were ready to 
pay the Exchequer 1,0502, in three annual payments, 

ing the sum required to keep thirty foot soldiers for | 
three years.”—Gardiner, History of England, vol. ii, | 
p. 112, This quotation refers to baronets, and not to | 
knights, but is advanced as bearing upon the subject. ] | 


AstronomicaAL Parapox (6™ §, xii. 347).—I 
suspect that the paragraph quoted by C. M. I. was 
not written by a Fellow of King’s, and I am 
tolerably sure that the officials of the Nautical | 
Almanac office would not sanction the statement, | 
The writer was probably thinking of refraction. 
When aray of light approaches the earth it makes 
a slight curve, owing to the atmosphere which | 
surrounds our sphere. The effect of this inflection 
ls to make the object from which the ray pro- 
ceeds appear slightly higher than its real posi- 
tion, In calculating, therefore, the height of 
heavenly bodies an allowance is always made 
for refraction, So far as the statement goes that 


supplies the lines which J. Prrr asks for in 5" 8 
vi. 166. Ep. MARSHALL. 
These lines, which appeared under the heading “ The 
Duchess of Devonshire,” were supplied from an anti- 
macassar by D, G,C. E., who is kind enough to send 


them again. | 

Dr. Jounxson’s Warten (6" §. xi. 348; xii. 
345).—I can inform O. M. that Dr. Johnson’s 
watch, with the Greek inscription on the dial, is 
in my possession. Boswell says Johnson gave it 
to Steevens, Steevens gave it to his cousin, my 
mother, who gave itto me. James Pycrort. 


Cattmanco (6 §, xii. 340, 357).—Wood and 


plaster houses have been called by this name. 
Harotp MALet, 
Dublin. 
S.S.F.0. (6% 8, xii. 348).—Surely these letters 
can mean nothing else but “ Socii fieri curavere” ! 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 
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: wre ’ Treatis 
Inscriptions on We ts (6 §. xii. 349).— | ber meget ag Sy an Pein, whe oat te ne Wildm 
. ° ® ° 80) 80, ' oO us, ’ lorries 
There is a drinking fountain near Sloane Square ‘neal Daughter of Richard de Mount fichet, a noble yolumé 
which has an inscription (almost as inappropriate a3 | Gentleman, and had by her William de Fortibus, the reply, 
that on the German missionary’s grave at Pesh-| third of that Name, who married Isabel Daughter of also fu 
awur):— | Baldwin Redvers Earle of Devon and Lord off the Earle It is ¢ 
“Show your moderation in all things.” of, the Isle, by whom he had Sons and Daughters, Natur 
we babl Rested tee the bh f th Where of one called Aveline beeing theyr onely Daughter int 
was Provably selected by the Keeper 0 © | [childe] then living was married to Edmund Sonne of reprip 
neighbouring public-house. King Henry the third, by whom she had no Issue, and lished 
On the old font which formerly belonged to the | so for defect of Heires, the Earledome of Albemarle and Bees th 
church at Melton Mowbray is the Greek palin- | the honour of Holdernes were seized into the King’s the nin 
drome,— hands, &c,” 
Nivov avopnpara TD) povav oyu, Courthope, on the other hand, says that William | 
: +: am ee pan , de Fortibus was the second husband and Baldwin Jon 
for which see 5" §. vii. 372; viii. 77 F. G ° e a : 
ale Ramee * | de Betun the third. It was William de Fortibus | —In t 
There is a well at Peaslake, a village in Surrey | (2), the son of Hawis by her second or third hus- 8 shor 
near Shere, with this inscription : “Children, let | band, that was starved to death in 1241 in the men of 
well alone.” The well appears to be modern. Levant, and not a Baldwin de Betun at all. What his, of 
J. K. Wricur. appears in brackets is taken from a very fine copy John I 
+ os I have of Milles’s work, which is full of notes in an all ten 
SrrancE Missratement (6™ S. xii. 269).—| sont handwriting by some former possessor of the m: 
The misstatement here arises from various sources, gre = oe Ing v4 . tea + : oo a Hugh | 
namely, the false supposition that Geoffrey Chaucer the volume, w O was evidently & good genealogist, f wh 
as OF ge ’ . _| I should much like to identify the writer, though I @ wae 
was born at Woodstock ; the confusion of Thomas ees, hall be abl d D.GCE Litera: 
Chaucer with Geoffrey Chaucer, which goes | ‘®** * DE¥er Shall be able ediaeaaes heaters: 
beyond the common myth that he was his son;| Baldwin de Betun, or Béthune, was certainly Swi 
and also an ignorance of dates. The manors of | alive in 1199 and dead before or in 1213, as his 47, 10 
Woodstock and other places were granted by the | son signed Magna Charta as Earl of Albemarle. distinc’ 
queen, Joan of Navarre, to Thomas Chaucer in| He was a younger brother of William de Béthune, the po 
1411, which grant was confirmed by the king, | the founder of the family of Béthune de Sully. He printed 
Henry 1V. (Hot. Pat., 12 Hen. 1V., m. 7, in the} was in the Holy Land with Richard I., and was copy 0 
Public Record Office). This is the first connexion | taken prisoner with him on his return, and was it as “ 
of Woodstock with the name of Chaucer. Sir | afterwards employed in the negociations between Swift. 
Thomas Chaucer also held the manor of Ewelme, | Richard and Leopold of Austria. He received at sisted « 
otherwise Newelme—I think not from a grant | different times from the king the lordships of were 1 
to himself or by paternal inheritance, but in| Bradbourne, in Kent, and Themiston, in Norfolk, and wi 
right of his wife, who was heir to Sir John Burg-| the manors of Sevenhoke, Knole, Bromley, and (May 1 
hersh. The inscription on the tomb of the hus-| Luton, in the hundred of Flitt, and several lord- ing th: 
band and wife in Ewelme Church recorded :— ships in Buckinghamshire. He left a daughter any on 
“ Hic jacet dominus Thomas Chaucer Armiger, quon- | Alice, who married Wm. Mareschal, Earl of Pem- be a | 
dam dominus istius ville et patronus istius ecclesiz, broke, and died 8.p., and two sons, (1) Baldwin, with si 
qui obiit xviii. die mensis Novembris anno Domini} Earl of Albemarle, signed Magna Charta, d. s.p. he will 
emecmnle. et Metildis uxor ejus, que obiit xxviii, die | jn 1216 ; (2) Robert, who went to Scotland before to be : 
Mensis Aprilis anno Domini mececxxxvi. his brother’s death. In his absence King Jobn few ye 
Ep. Marsatt. | pave all Baldwin de Béthune’s lands and lordships | King 
Batpwiy pe Beruy, Eart or tur Iste or | to Foulke de Bréant. The fifth in descent from it was 
Wicur (6™ §. xii. 48, 155, 194).—Milles, in his | Robert de Béthune married, 1350, Janet Balfour, friends 
Catalogue of Honour, 1610, hardly agrees in his | heiress of Balfour, co. Fife, and from him descended they d 
acount of the Earls of Albemarle with what is said | the well-known and still existing family of Bethune appeare 
at the above references. I am unable to vouch for | of Balfour. A. R. Mapes. lines, 
his accuracy, but his account appears to be circum- | S#lisbury. — 
ee Witpuay (6% 8. xii. 249, 274).—J. W. GG FP ineoms 
“ This said William [surnamed le Gros] Earle of Albe- having seen a notice of Wildman’s exhibition of fri P 
marie, lyeth buried at Thornton, and Hawis his Daughter his b in the Mi " ‘wp, 107, asked rlends 
fend heir) after hir Father’s death, was, by the King of | 2'% D&S ee coors a p. aia at Faulke 
ungland which then was, given in marriage to that right | oT further information in “N. & Q.,” 1" 5.1% Ft once 
Noble William de Mundevile [Earl of Essex], but be | 375, and was answered by a well-known corte: | fon ¢ 
dying without Issue, she was againe given in marriage to spondent, Epwarp F. Rimpav tt, at p. 572, who | was ce 
Baldwin de Betun Earle of the Isle, by whom she had gave a description from a handbill of the year 1772 | yj f 
one Daughter married to | William the Younger] the | TH, f a handbill of Sept. 17, 1794, was us 10r 
Lord Marshall of England, tor the time being, who dyed 2 on So ae SS ee oe, > lines i 


without issue ; and after the death of this Baldwin, the | given by Curnsepr Bepr in 5® S. iv. 327, whe 
said Hawis by the Kinge’s Commaundement, tooke to also asked for more information. This was 
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supplied, at p. 474, by P. P., who mentioned a 
Treatise on the Management of Bees, by Thomas 
Wildman, printed by T. Cadell, 1768, a quarto 
volume of 169 pp., with copper plates. A longer 
reply, with several references to authorities, was 
also furnished by J. G. Desporovau, at pp. 493-4. 
It is stated that Thomas Wildman published a 
Natural History of Bees in 1768, which was 
reprinted twice, and that Daniel Wildman pub- 
lished a Complete Guide for the Management of 
Bees throughout the Year, in 1773, which reached 
the nineteenth edition in 1812. 
Ep. Marsnatt. 


Jonn Downmay, A.R.A. (6™ S. xii. 150, 297). 
—In the Magazine of Art, May, 1885, there is 
a short sketch of John Downman and a speci- 
men of his style of portrait. I have a portrait of 
his, of his cousin Maria Downman, her husband 
John Richards (date 1780), and their children—in 
all ten heads, in the same style as the sketch in 
the magazine. He had, I think, a cousin Dr. 
Hugh Downman, a literary man, living in Exeter, 
of whom there is a mention in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Literary History of England. A. A. R. 


Swirt’s Verses on nis own Deata (6" §. iii. 
47, 109; iv. 139; xii. 332).—There are three 
distinct poems with this heading. Swift wrote 
the poem in 1731, and did not intend it to be 
printed. Some “friend” gave a very imperfect 
copy of it to J. Roberts in 1733, who published 
itas “* The Life and Genuine Character of Doctor 
Swift. Written by himself.” This poem con- 
sisted of 202 lines, a good many of which clearly 
were not by Swift. The dean was displeased, 
and wrote to Pope very strongly on the subject 
(May 1, 1733), denouncing the whole thing; assert- 
ing that he had never given or lent the MS. to 
any one; and declaring that he “ would sink to 
be a vicar in Norfolk rather than be charged 
with such a performance.” Finally he says that 
he will not print the poem, which “is not proper 
to be seen till I can be seen no more.” But a 
few years afterwards he was persuaded to let Dr. 
King have it printed, and accordingly in 1738 
it was prepared for the press, Pope and other 
friends striking out all those passages which 
they deemed still “not proper to be seen.” It 
appeared in January, 1739, consisted of 375 
lines, and was published in Fleet Street by C. 
Bathurst, When Swift saw it, and knew that it 
was selling by thousands, he was displeased at its 
incomplete form, complained of the action of his 
friends in London, and gave a complete copy to 
Faulkner in Dublin, who printed and published it 
atonce. This was the third and only complete 
form of the poem, and consisted of 484 lines ; it 
was certainly thus printed by Swift’s desire, but 
his former judgment was correct, and there were 
lines in it which had better not have appeared. 





There does not seem to be any reason to doubt 
that the first edition of Swift’s poem, properly so 
called, was that prepared for the press by King and 
Pope, and published by Bathurst, which in a very 
short time passed through three editions ; and that 
the first complete and entire edition was that issued 
by Faulkner at Dublin in February, 1739. This 
bore on the title-page, “ London Printed : Dublin : 
Reprinted by George Faulkner. mpccxxxix.” In 
a recent number (6" §, xii. 332) attention is drawn 
to the rare and curious edition of Pope’s Essay on 
Man, to which is appended ‘‘some humourous 
verses on the death of Dean Swift, written by him- 
self,” and bearing date “ mpccxxxvi.” It is sug- 
gested that this is probably “the first edition.” In 
order to determine the correctness or otherwise of 
this suggestion, the first question is, To which of ° 
the three forms of the poem does it belong? Has it 
202 lines, 375 lines, or 484 lines? It will be 
found to consist of 375 lines, and is, in fact, almost 
identical with the 1739 edition prepared by Dr. 
King. It is clearly not taken from the first surrep- 
titious edition of 1733 ; and it also is quite different 
from Swift’s final authorized edition of 1739. I 
believe the whole question may be reduced into 
the simple form, Is the date of 1736 on the 
engraved copperplate title-page correct? I think 
it is clearly not; it has all the appearance of 
a trade trick. Bathurst was in 1739 selling 
thousands of the poem, and some ingenious printer 
of the Curll tribe brought this little volume out 
with a false date. There was at once the ready 
answer, “This is no piracy of Bathurst’s poem ; 
look at the date, it was printed three years ago!” 
It would obviously be absurd to suggest that this 
1736 edition was really in existence in that year, 
and that three years later, when King and Pope 
were preparing the poem for publication, they can- 
celled the 109 lines which had been cancelled 
three years previously by an unknown editor, who 
published it as “ Dublin, Printed: London : Re- 
printed, and sold by the Book-sellers of London 
and Westminster.” There is every reason to believe 
that this little volume came forth in February, 
1739, after the publication of Bathurst’s poem, and 
prior to that of Faulkner. Epwarp So.ty. 


History or THE Ciry or York (6" §. xi. 350). 
—Much information about old York families is 
given in Walks through the City of York, by 
the late Robert Davies, F.S.A. Sr. Swirary. 


Antipope (6 §. xii. 269).—Although the 
existence of this word asa singular form of anti- 
podes is wholly ignored by Prof. Skeat, it is never- 
theless admissible, if we accept the authority of 
Dr. Brewer and the dictionaries of Ogilvie and 
Annandale, Stormonth, and Chambers, Etymo- 
logically speaking, antipous (dvrizrovus) is, of course, 
the only legitimate singular ; but to insist upon 
its use would be a piece of unnecessary pedantry 
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—unnecessary, because the word antipodes has 


been now so long established in the language that | 

we are perfectly entitled to treat it according to 
: le 

the rules (or caprices) of English grammar. I see | 


no reason, however, why the one form should not 
serve for the singular as well as for the plural 
number. Dr. George Mac Donald uses both anti- 
pode and antipodes to express a “ singular” mean- 
ing, and I quote the following sentences from his 
Alec Forbes, where he even sets them side by 
side: ‘‘ Was not the spirit of loons the very 
antipodes to that of money-making? But Alec 
Forbes he hated, for he was the very antipode to 
Robert Bruce himself.” Grorae Mackenzie. 
Daisypark, Woodside, Aberdeen, 


Mahn’s edition of Webster’s Dictionary, 1880, 
gives this word as three syllables in pronunciation. 
These remarks are added :— 

“The question has been raised, both in England and 
in America, whether the plural of this word should be 
pronounced in four syllables, an-tip/-o-des, or in three 
syllables, an’ti-podes,—the last syllable rhyming with 
abodes. As this plural was originally a pure Latin (!) 
word (without any singular), it is regularly pronounced 
an-tip'-o-des. But as anti-pode is now very generally 
adopted as its singular, there is a tendency to make the 
plural correspond (after the English usage), and to say 
an'ti-podes. To this tendency Dr. Webster yielded,” &c. 

The new edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial Dict. gives 
the same pronunciation for the singular. 

F, C. Brrxpeck Terry. 


Wenppine Custom (6" §, xii. 346).—The custom 
mentioned by your correspondent has already, under 
the head “ Petting Stone,” been referred to; vide 
6" S, ix. 188, 279, 298. 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 

Wituiam Lonesworp (6 §. xii. 246).—Both 
Lingard, in his History of England, and Baker, 
in his Chronicle, agree in asserting that William 
Longsword was the natural son of Henry II. by 
Rosamond Clifford, commonly called Fair Rosa- 
mond ; whereas Matthew Paris as plainly asserts 
him to have been the son of a noble abbess— 
* Mahi sux nobilissime dominew et abbatissw de 
Acoca Helo nomine”—who, according to Florence 
of Worcester, was also Countess of Salisbury. 
Now as Matthew Paris was a contemporary of 
Longsword and survived him nine years, it is only 


acquainted with the matter than historians so 
recent as Baker and Lingard. 
and Florence of Worcester agree as to the man’s 
maternity, they, so far as I can make out, say not 
a word as to his paternity, or of his marriage with 
a daughter of the Earl of Salisbury. At all events, 
if the two first-named writers are to be trusted, he 
could not have been either the son of Rosamond 
Clifford or the husband of the daughter of the Earl 
of Salisbury, who, according to their statements, 
must have been his sister. 


He fell in a battle against the Saracens (1250) 
near to Damietta, in which, it is said, all the 
Knights Templars were slain except three, and all 
the Hospitallers except four. And, continues M, 
Paris (another strong proof of his maternity):— 

“Cum autem hee infortunii tanti relatio ad aures 
| Abbatissze ac Comitiseze Helo, que conventum re!igiosi- 

arum dominarum non muliebriter gubernavit, et quam 

matrem fuisse Willielmi Long Spatz constat magnanimi, 

tetigisset, ipsa, memor visionia, quam viderat, gloriose 

de filio suo, eo tempore quo ipse martyr, ut preedictum, 

accubuit manifestus, alacri spiritu, junctis manibus, et 

flexis genibus, prorupit in hance Dei laudem, Christo 
| valde complacentem. O Domine mi Jesu Christe, gratias 
tibi ago, qui de corpore mez indignw peccatricis, talem 
et tantum voluisti procreari, quem tamen manifesti mar- 
tyri corona dignatus es redimire.” 

Lacock (Lacon) is a village in Wiltshire, near to 
Chippenham, where this pious and benevolent 
lady founded a monastery for eighteen nuns in the 
year 1232, of which she afterwards became abbess, 
She was buried in the cloisters, and on the stone 
covering her grave was the following inscription, 
legible not many years ago, and, for aught I know, 
still decipherable :— 

“Infra sunt defossa Elz venerabilis ossa, 

Que dedit bas sedes, sacras monialibus des, 

Abbatissa quidem, qu sancte vixit ibidem, 

Et Comitiesa Sarum, virtutum plena bonarum.” 
She also founded another monastery at Henton, in 
Somersetshire, for monks of the Carthusian order, 
and in her charter, as given by Dugdale, she calls 
herself the wife of “William Lonspee, Comes 
Sarum,” who, it appears, had made preparations 
for this foundation, but was prevented from carry- 
ing them out by death. Now there is such a 
strange discrepancy in the accounts given of this 
man’s history by the several writers above men- 
tioned, that I am fairly puzzled to make either 
head or tail of them. They are to me a labyrinth 
more intricate than ever that of Fair Rosamond 
could have been. Will any of your correspondents 
kindly furnish me with the clue ? 

As to the Countess of Salisbury’s vision, it is 
said that about a year before the death of Longsword, 
who was then fighting in the Holy Land, she saw 
a man clad in full armour borne up to heaven by 
angels, who, upon her asking them who he was, 
told her that it was her son William (M. Paris, 





And although he | 


| 


D | p. 685, fol., 1684). 
fair to conclude that he must have been better | 


Of the nunnery of Lacock I quote the following 
account from the Parliamentary Gazetteer :— 

“The remains of this ancient nunnery—more cxten- 
sive, perhaps, than those of any other house of the kind 
in the kingdom—have been fitted up as a private resi- 
dence, and were long occupied as such by the Talbot 
family. Inaroom in which ancient deeds are kept is 
preserved a copy of the Magna Charta, as confirmed by 
Henry I1I., and sent to Ela, Countess of Salisbury, 
during the period she held the shrievalty of the county 
of Wilts, for the use of the knights and others who held 
lands in Wiltshire by military service.” 


The legend concerning the foul treatment of 
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Rosamond by Queen Eleanor is doubtless one of 
those hazy myths the origin of which can never be 
fairly run to ground. Nothing is more certain 
than that she ended her days peaceably in the 
nunnery of Godstow, in the church of which her 
bones reposed till they were exhumed by order 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, and, as common report 
goes, buried beneath a dunghill; Lingard says in 
the common cemetery. But this may be taken 
cum grano salis, as it is hardly probable, with his 
view of the case, that the bishop would have 
sanctioned their being reinterred in consecrated 
ground. Epmunp Tew, M.A.,, F.R. Hist.S. 
T. A. A. would do well to consult the paper on 
“The Earldom of Salisbury,” by the late Mr. J. G. 
Nichols. It is in the Salisbury volume of the 
Archeological Institute. J. Woopwarp, 
Montrose. 


Sr. ALKELDA (6" §. viii. 429; xii. 269, 293, 





338).—The church of Middleham, in Yorkshire, 
was collegiate, in the patronage of the king, not a | 
vicarage in the gift of Finchale Abbey. The 
churches of Bishop Middleham, in Durham (St. 
Michael), and of Giggleswick, in Yorkshire (St. 
Alkelda), were both appropriated to Finchale 
“ Abbey,” which, however was not Cistercian, but 
a cell of the great Benedictine abbey of Durham. 
The name of St. Alkelda does not occur in the 
Cistercian menology. 2 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


Max Miétier’s “Devutscne Liens” (“German 
Love”) (6 S. xi. 327; xii. 185, 299).—Mr. Guy 
is doubtless right ; but, if so, the title-page of the 
translation of 1884 is deceptive. On that there is 
no reference to an issue of 1877, and it is said to 
be translated, not from the fourth, but the sixth 
German edition. C. M. I. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Garenciteres (6 §S. xii. 267, 293, 332).— 
The conjecture of II. W. as to the Rev. Dudley 
Garenciéres receives some confirmation, if not 
proof, from the fact that a Theophilus Garenciéres 
—the first of the three successively so called, as it 
would seem—was entered at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, in 1701, as a native of Cheshire, in which 
county the Rev. D. Garenciéres held preferment at 
that time, and had done so for many years pre- 
viously. W. E. Bockiey, 


CATALOGUE OF ALMANACS OF THE SIXTEENTH 





Century (6% S, xi. 221, 262, 301, 382; xii. 
203).—I wish to thank P. P. for his contribu- | 
tions towards my catalogue of almanacs. I should 
be still further obliged to him if he could obtain 
for me the full titles of Askham’s almanacs for | 
1554, 1555, 1556, 1560 ; that of Henry Low for 
1560; and those of Nostradamus for 1563 and | 
1564. He might send them direct to me. 

As it is pleasant to have one’s notes as correct | 


as possible, P. P. will perhaps allow me to point 
out a few errata in his list. 

1. The name of the compiler who assisted 

Henringius in the compilation of the almanac for 
1551 was Boyard, and not “ Bogard,” and the 
printer’s name was Owen, and not ‘* Oswen.” 
2. Lewis Vaughan’s Almanacke for 1561 was 
not calculated for a place called Poole ; but “ cal- 
culated and made for the meridian of Gloucester 
and Poole (pole) Artike (arctic), there mounted 
Lui degrees and serving for all England.” The full 
title is given in my catalogue, where several other 
instances of the use of the word “ poole” for pole 
will be found. 

3. The name of the printer for whom Buck- 
master’s almanacs were issued was, I believe, 
Gerrad, not *‘ Garet” Dewes. 


H. R. Piomer, 
10, Iverson Road, Kilburn, N.W, 


Tue Precerrory or Risston: Nicworas 
Upton (see “German Proverbs,” 6" 8. xi. 128, 
277, 512; xii. 52, 155, 358).—The original query 
seems to me to have got rather mixed, and I have 
only some suggestions to offer about the Preceptory 
of Ribston and Nicholas Upton. There is a 
pedigree of Upton of Northolme, in Lincolnshire, 
in the Lincolnshire Visitation of 1592, printed in 
the Genealogist, vol. vy. pp. 51-2. The Christian 
name of Nicholas is of frequent occurrence in that 
line, but Ido not see a Nicholas who can have 
been a knight of Malta. Their arms were: Arg., 
a cross moline sa., in chief a bezant, according to 
the Visitation. The blazon in Burke’s Gen. 
Armory (1866) is slightly different. In Burke's 
Landed Gentry (1879), s.v. ‘‘ Upton of Ingmire,” 
there is a note which perhaps relates to the 
knight of whom Mr. W. H. Upron is in quest, 
though the Christian name assigned to him is John. 
The pedigree practically commences with Arthur 
Upton of L’Upton, elder brother of the Chevalier 
John Upton, knight of Malta, and grandson of John 
Upton of Lupton, Devon. The note referring to 
the knight of Malta is taken from Vertot, Hist. 
de UOrdre de Malte, vol. iii. p. 261 (Paris ed.), 
and is to the following effect: “Le Chevalier 
Upton, Commandeur Anglois, et un des plus 
braves chevaliers de l'Ordre, A la téte de trente 
autres, et suivi de quatre cens habitans de 
l’Isle, tous 4 cheval, se présenta fierment au bord 
de la mer du cété du bourg, pour s’opposer aux 
descentes que les Turcs pourroient tenter. 1551.” 
The arms blazoned for this family in the Landed 


| Gentry are Sa., a cross moline arg. 


It is not unlikely that this valiant English 
commander may have borne the title of Ribston, 
an old Templar preceptory, which has formed the 
subject of an interesting series of articles, perhaps 
not yet concluded, in the Yorkshire Archeological 
and Topographical Journal (1884-5), by Rev. R.V. 
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Taylor. This preceptory is no doubt the origin 
of the ‘Chevalier Repton” of Mr. Upron’s last 
communication, a designation which could not, 
even if accurate, have been itself the title of an 
office in the order. The volume on the Hospital- 
lers in England (Camden Soc.) might be of 
interest to Mr. Upton. 
C. H. E, Carmicnakt. 
New University Club, S.W. 


“ Goutuiver’s Travets,” First Epitron (6" §, 
xi. 367, 431; xii. 198, 350).—Mr. Buck.ey’s note 
is a most important addition to the bibliography of 
Swift’s famous work. I pointed out some time ago 
in the columns of the Atheneum that there were 
two distinct issues of Gulliver’s Travels: the one 
with a separate pagination for each book, the 
other with a continuous pagination for each 
volume. Of these two issues, the former is no 
doubt the earlier. But Mr. Boucktey’s note 
shows us that there are three distinct issues, and 
I have at the South Kensington Museum, where 
there are copies of each issue, been able to verify 
and confirm Mr. Bucktuey’s information. 

There is no doubt, moreover, that he is right in 
considering the issue which has “ Captain Lemuel 
Gulliver, of | Redriff A®tat. suze 58,” beneath the 
oval portrait as the first of the three issues. It 
is very rare to find a copy of the second volume of 
the third issue. Its place is generally supplied by 
a second volume entitled “ second edition.” With 
copies of the second edition the second volume is 
often entitled “second edition corrected.” So 
rare, indeed, are second volumes of this third 
issue of the first edition that Mr. Craik, in an article 
on the subject in the appendix to his Life of Swift, 
declares that there were none printed; but, unless 
my memory deceives me, I once had one in my 
possession. Perhaps some of your contributors 
can give a description of this scarce volume, viz., 
the second volume of an unnumbered edition of 
Gulliver’s Travels, dated 1726, with continuous 
pagination. F. G. 


Toe Worcestersnire Extrcrion or 1773-4 
AND 1Ts Sitver Taare (6" §. xii. 343).—A full 
description of this “ piece of plate” will be found 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xliv. p. 386. 
Sir Watkin Lewes was elected an alderman of 
Lime Street ward in 1772, and in the same year 
served the office of sheriff. He was knighted on 
Feb. 5, 1773, and four times unsuccessfully con- 
tested the city of Worcester in the Whig interest 
from November, 1773, to 1780. He was Lord 
Mayor of London 1780-1, and was elected M.P. 
for the City during his mayoralty, and again in 
1790, but was placed at the bottom of the poll in 
1796. He was again unsuccessful at the general 
election of 1802. Sir Watkin married a lady of 


large fortune, but the litigation arising out of the 
Worcestershire elections involved him in pecuniary 





difficulties, from which, apparently, he never ex- 
tricated himself. He died within the rules of the 
Fleet Prison, at the London Coffee House, Ludgate 
Hill, on July 13, 1821, in his eighty-fifth year. 
G. F. R. B. 
Avutnors or Booxs Wantep (6" S. xii. 310),— 
The author wanted by Mr. W. E, Bucxtey is, I be- 
lieve, John Hawkins, an ex-Benedictine monk. See 
Gillow's Catholic Biographical Dictionary, vol. i. p. 192, 
No, 6. F.S.A.Scot, 


Avtnors oF Quotations Wantep (6" S. xii, 
10).— 
“*Twas a man!” 
“ Who drew the lion vanquish’d? "Twas a man,” 
is 1. 355 of Pope’s imitation of Chaucer's Wife of Bath, 
Frepx. Ruug, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Life of George Brummell, Esq. commonly called 

Beau Brummell, By Capt. Jesse. 2 vols. (Nimmo.) 
Jesse's Life of Brummell has long ranked as a scarce 
book, and has been an object of competition in the 
sale-rooms. In reprinting it, accordingly, in an enlarged 
form and in a shape far handsomer than it has pre- 
viously assumed Mr. Nimmo bas rendered one of those 
services to bibliophiles for which they have learned to 
look at his hands, Matter which at the date of the 
firet publication of the work was held indiscreet or 
dangerous has now, after the lapse of more thana 
generation, lost its sting, and is inserted in the text, 
Many notes have also been added. The new matter is 
taken in the main from an interleaved copy of the first 
edition belonging to the author, which has been lent by 
his eon. Forty coloured illustrations by Dighton and 
other artists have been added, and the book, which is 
on beautiful paper and isatriumph of the Ballantyne 
Press, is worthy of a place in most collections. The 
idea that the atmosphere of triviality in this record of 
the career of a fop is fatal to interest or value may be dis- 
missed, Few works can be named which cast a stronger 
and clearer light upon the opening years of the century. 
The story of Brummell is dramatic, and it is difficult in 
reading of the defeat and desolation of the years which 
preceded his death at Caen in the Maison du Bon 
Sauveur, to deny him a measure of sympathy. Of 
George | V., his court and surroundings, a capital picture 
is afforded. The book is indeed one to commend itself 
warmly to many classes of readers of “ N. & Q.,” and the 
privilege of possessing it in a form so artistic and hand- 
some is a subject for gratitude. No more than three 
hundred copies are issued for sale in England. 


Troubles connected with the Prayer Book of 1549, Edited 
by Nicholas Pocock, M.A., late Michel Fellow of 
Queen's Coll., Oxon. (Camden Society.) 

Owrna to various causes, which are narrated in Mr. 

Pocock’s interesting and valuable preface, a mass of 

manuscript originally intended for a continuation of the 

Records of the Reformation, publi-hed by the Clarendon 

Press in 1870, containing, among other matters, epitomes 

of scarce pamphlets and volumes of the reign of Ed- 

ward VI., and casting much light upon the history of 
the changes of religion in this reign, has remained until 
now unpublished. From this source Mr. Pocock bas 
drawn the material for his account of the Trowbles con- 
nected with the Prayer Book of 1549. The contents of 
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his volume consist of a reprint of a rare tract by Martin 
Micron, a mirtister of the Dutch Church, showing 
what was the religious teaching of the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. Letters from King Edward to his sister Mary 
on the subject of the mass; from the Council to Lord 
Russell, who was governor of the counties of Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, as to the treatment of the 
rebellion in the West; summons or letter from the king 
and the Council to the people, and to Lord Russell, to come 
to their assistance against Somerset; lists of prisoners 
in the Tower; circular letters to sheriffs and justices of 
the peace of counties; licences to preach, &c. ; and, 
finally, the answer of Nicholas Udall to the articles of 
the commoners of Devonshire and Cornwall demanding 
the right to exercise the old religion, form a portion of the 
contents. So miscellaneous are these it is impssible to 
deal with them, The effect of the papers now published 
is to form links in the evidence, according to Mr. Pocock, 
that the principal agents in the Reformation of the reign 
of Edward VI. did not intend “ to stop short with the first 
Prayer Book of 1549,” but intended “ to bring doctrine to 
the state in which it appears in the second Prayer Book 
of 1552." But for the premature death of the king a third 
Prayer Book would have carried still further the views 
of the Council, in whose hands the bishops were mere 
tools. The volume is conscientiously edited, and is worthy 
of the admirable later series of the Camden Society, to 
which it belongs. 


The Magazine of Art. Vol. VIIT. (Cassell & Co.)~ 
THERE was atime, not so long since, when to what is 
known as art-literature in England the gibe which Pope 
levelled at Quarles was scarcely misapplied. The pic- 
tures certainly atoned for the text, which held an 
entirely subordinate position. That happy union of art 
which is literary with literature which is artistic, so 
common in the art periodicals of France, seemed impos- 
sible in England, or, at all events, so remote as to be 
past hoping for. Wedo not say that it has been now 
attained; but there are certainly indications that an 
pares has taken place, and that henceforth art 
and artcriticiam may be expected to travel hand in 
hand. Nor are examples wanting to prove that a 
greater congruity of material has already become the 
aim of those concerned in art-books. The handsome 
Yolume—the eighth of its race—which has just been 
issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co. ia a case in point, Since 
the Magazine of Art was established it has been gradu- 
ally growing in excellence, so that it is now hard to 
find in it either an ineffective illustration or an ill-written 
page. Much of this is obviously due to the judicious 
generalship of the editor, Mr. Henley, over whose 
initials, “ W. E. H.,” many of the most brilliant and 
picturesque utterances in the volume have made their 
appearance. But there are other articles of unusual 
excellence. Misa Harrison's very capable papers on 
Greek and Roman art are thoroughly suggestive and 
stimulating. Miss Mary Robinson's “ Profiles from the 
French Renaissance” have all the finish of verbal 
chise'ling which her proven capacity as a poet leads us 
to expect ; and from the antiquarian point of view Mr. 
W.J. Loftie’s “ London Churches” leaves nothing to be de- 
tired. Excellent, too, among the topographical contribu- 
tions are Mr, J. A. Blaikie’s beautifully illustrated papers 
upon “The Dart,” those of Mrs. Fawcett upon the 
“ New Forest,” and the delightful “Suffolk Memories ” 
of Prof. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, whose 
Criticisms and papers on ceramics have been a feature 
of this serial, is not so active a contributor as before. 
But on the other hand, he appears to great advantage in 
& new aspect by his contributions in verse, The beautiful 
“Dead March” at p. 88 is worthy of a place in any 





anthology. His little pastoral entitled “ In Arcady” is 
unfortunately almost entirely shorn of its charm by the 
gawky bergére de cowlisses and over-muscular shepherd 
which the artist has supplied to it. And this leads us to 
speak of what we think is a new feature in this new 
volume—the pages entitled “ Poems and Pictures.” In 
these an attempt has been made to secure something 
like co-operative sympathy between author and artist, 
and in most cases the ¢xperiment is amply justified by 
the result. Perhaps the most complete marriage of 
imagination is to be found in the haunting verees by 
Miss Kendall, entitled “‘ Below the Sea,’ which are 
interpreted by Mr. W. H, Overend in a design of sin- 
gular beauty and strange watery fascination. But the 
muses of Mr. Allingham and Mr. R. L. Stevenson are 
also excellently seconded by the idyllic pencil of Miss Alice 
Havers, while Mr. Seymour Lucas contributes a sketch 
full of rapid tragic vigour to Mr, Andrew Lang's mournful 
ballade “ On Calais Sands,” a performance, by the way, 
in which he seems to have carried metrical ingenuity to 
the extent of combining a ballade and a rondeau in one 
form. The marvel is that it should be a peem as well, 
which it certainly is. We could speak more of this new 
feature of the Magazine of Art. But it is sufficient to 
have called attention to what, after all, is only part of a 
most meritorious whole, and to dwell at length upon it 
would be to distinguish too much in a volume of which 
the entire contents are creditable alike to editor and 
publishers, 


The Transactions of the Institute of Architects, Vol. I., 
New Series, which lies before us in the customary quarto 
form and green paper wrapper, is a very rich volume. 
It comprises Mr. Stannus’s careful and consistent expo- 
sition of his views as to the internal treatment of cupolas 
in general, and that of St. Paul's in particular—a very 
valuable account of the logic of decoration as applied to 
domes, with abundant examples and historical notes, 
probably the best essay on the subject in a compendious 
form, deducing principles it is difficult to gaineay and 
acceptuble when applied with genius. We differ from 
the able author in preferring what he rightly calls 
the zone treatment whenever, as at St. Paul's, a 
domical ceiling, not a ribbed structure, is in question. 
We protest against scenic or non-natural architecture, 
and therefore reject his notion of plaster ribs fn relief 
attached to the ceiling, and prefer the zone treatment, as 
illustrated in Botticelli’s picture in the National Gallery, 
without false elements of any kind, By correct propor- 
tionment of the zones they need not reduce the apparent 
height of the dome. risk of which is the only objection 
to zonal treatment. Mr. L. Harvey lectured on ‘Semper's 
Theory of Evolution in Architectural Ornament,’ a 
curious and highly scientific subject. Admiring his 
patience, research, and ingenuity—which are scientific 
rather than artistic—we need not believe that Byzantine 
ornamentation was derived from Babylonian silk wares, 
nor accept all the notions the illustrious scholar enun- 
ciates while in straits to make his theories match history, 
art, and facts, The specimens of architectural drawing, by 
various hands, illustrating a paper by Mr. M. B. Adams, 
have considerable historical as well as architectural 
value, The remaining papers are excellent. They include 
Mr, A. Graham's account of remains of Roman occupa- 
tion in North Africa, a chapter in architectural history 
not yet nearly exhausted. It is an itinerary mostly of 
Algeria. The plates of sculptures, buildings, and mosaics 
are very instructive. Mr. Baggally has supplied a capital 
account of the use of flint in building—as to its decorative 
effect and the types employed—in East Anglia, 


In Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica for October 
we note with pleasure that Dr, J. Jackson Howard has 
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brought out English memorial inscriptions at Venice. 
Many of us have a vivid recollection of the Lido, but few 
of us probably realized that there were memorials of our 
countrymen to be gathered there, as well as of the great 
monotheistic race whose tombs on the Lido we recall. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Milner Gibson Cullum will 
continue the series by additions from other Italian cities, 


Mélusine for October carries the legend of the diver 
from the coast of Normandy to the Valley of Ossau, in 
the Pyrenees, In its bibliography we note the Life of 
Abba Yohanni (Algiers, 1884), a translation from the 
Ethiopian, by M. Réné Basset, of a book which contains 
much curious legendary matter. In fparticular, we 
observe that the Barlaam and Josaphat story was laid 
under contribution by the Abyssinian prelate, who seems 
to have the best claim to the authorship. It has always 
appeared to us that the identity of the Eastern saints 
Barlaam and Josaphat with an alleged dichotomized 
Buddha rested on a somewhat hastily formed assump- 
tion. The Armenian version offers, it seems to us, the 
slenderest possible grounds for such an identification, 
and we should be glad to see the question more fully 
discussed, 
fresh instalment of “ Chilian Folk 

Lore Journal for October is, we think, 
opening up new and interesting ground, from the very 
fact of the identity of the tales with those current in 
Old Spain, Mr. T, H. Moore, the collector of the Chilian 
tules, does well to give heed to the strongly expressed 
opinion of Don Antonio Machado in their favour, on 
account of their coming from a part of Chili unaffected 
of late by European intercourse. Maria the Cinder- 
maiden is surely Teutonic as well as Spanish, 


Amone books belonging to the season which have 
been received are Zhe Shelley Birthday Book and 
Calendar, compiled by Mr. J. R. Tutin, dedicated to 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, and published by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin,—The Owls of Olynn Belfry, by A. Y. D., with 
its pretty illustrations by Mr. Caldecott (Field & Tuer), 

Bound by a Spell, one of the attractive series of 
writings of the Hon, Mrs. Greene (Cassell & Co,),— 
Marah, a Prize /dyll (Field & Tuer),—and Hing Solo- 
Mines, by H. Rider Haggard (Cassell & Uo.), a 
work of imagination of a class unsuited to review in our 
columns, but which we are glad to mention to our 
readers as a work of genius. 


In giving us a 
Tales,’ the Folk 


mons 


Messrs. Burs & Oates will shortly publish a revised 


and annotated edition of Cosin’s List of Roman Catholics, 
&e., under the corrected title of the Huglish Catholic 
Nonjurors of 1715, edited by the late Very Rev. E. E. 
E-tcourt, F.S.A., Canon of St. Chad's, Birming- 
bam, and Mr, John Orlebar Payne, M.A. The work, 
founded upon documents at the Public Record Office, 
will contain a large amount of authentic and hitherto 
unpublished genealogical information, and cannot fail 
to be a valuable contribution to 1715 bistory. Many 
notes have been supplied by well-known antiquaries. 

Tue library of the late W. J. Thoms will be sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson in the course of the coming 
season. 

Potices to Correspondents 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 





or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Auice J, Wotuerspoon (“Charade: ‘A headless man,’ 
&e,”).—The answer was given 2" 8, xii, 35 
“ Decapitate man, and you straightway shall find 

That ‘twas An (Ann) wrote a letter expressed in one 

word, 

"Twas a cipher (() she wrote, 

blind, 

While nought said the dumb, and nought the deaf 

heard.” 

Kerry (“ Handbook to Patents"’).—Full instructions 
as to the proceedings necessary to taking a patent can be 
obtained on application at the Patent Uffice, 25, Scuth-. 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. You may also with 
advantage consult Johnson's Patentees’ Manu i, fifth edi- 
tion (Longmans & Co.). 

W. H. W. (* Man cannot live without my first. 
This charade by Praed is a well-known crux, 
long been held unanswerable. ‘* Hea he 
suggested, but a very forced in 
given to some of the lines to make it fit, 

J. E. C.—For the extract from the Toronto Mail, 
and, indeed, for extracis yenerally, unless they supply 
answers to queries not elsewhere to be found, we cannot 
find epace, 

Wa. H. Uptox, Walla 


nought was read by the 


&c ),.— 
and hag 


Walla, W.T. (“ Col. 
Chester's Collections”).—An inquiry concerning these 
appeared 6 8. xii. 166. No answer has been received, 
We should ourselves be glad to know in whose keeping 
they are. 

H. Grpson, Buenos Aires (“ London Cries’ 
obliging communication has been forwarded to the 
of London Cries, Mr. A. W. Tuer. 

J. 8. Attwoop AnD Raupn Bioianp (“ Mew Family”), 
—Un account of pressure on space we have forwarded to 
Mr. Beazcey your obliging communications. 

Watter Dore, orn Don, Philadelphia (“ The m« 
finger "’).— Your answer is antic ipated, See axte, p. 

Borteau (‘* Mediaval Words”).—The substance of 
your obliging communication wag anticipated last week, 

Trapition (“ Horseshoes”).—These are supposed to 
be a charm against witchcraft. Hence the belief in 
thei ir good luck, See 2™ 8, iv. 206, and elsewhere in 

“N.&Q 

C, Hastyxes (“ Astucious”’), 
jective from 
iSstute. 

F. Rue (“’Twas a man,”’ &c.).—We regret that, in 
consequence of your quoting a line different from any 
given 6 8, xii. 10, we assumed that the two paseages 
were different. We thank you for a reply wi appears 
this week. 

W. M. M, (“ Frederick Tennyson This gentleman, 
known as a poet, is a brother of the Laureate 
22, for * 


, US. 


).— Your 
author 


ving 


239, 


ply the French ad- 
cunning, wily, 


Latin as ta 


astucieur, 


Pieanio” read 
ead pues, 


Corriarnpna.—P, 342, « 
Posthumus, P, 34 


VUTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 














